N THE harbors of Egypt, the Near East, India, 
The Orient . . . the Mediterranean ... Central or 
South America ... some 300 world ports... the 
Italian tri-color flies above ‘ships that are famous 


for fast, regular service, luxurious ocean travel. 


However distant the land you plan to visit, you 
can make the trip swiftly, more pleasurably, on 
Italian liners. Are you going to Bombay? Shang- 
hai? Capetown? Buenos Aires? Sydney? The Italian 
Fleet stands ready to serve you! Great, open-air 
Lido Decks give you sunny “‘beach”’ life. And on all 


vessels of Italia, Lloyd Triestino, Adriatica and 


NN 


Tirrenia you’\l enjoy every modern maritime com- 
fort and pleasure, with the assurance of skilled 
seamanship that follows a hallowed tradition... 
attentive service, and the finest of table fare. 

On your next long voyage, choose Italian ships a 
..- welcome visitors to the ports of six continents! - 
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Consult your TRAVEL AGENT or Italian Line, 
624 Fifth Ave., New York. Offices in Philadelphia, 
Boston, Cleveland, Chicago, Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, New Orleans, Montreal, Toronto. 


ITALIAN LINE 


More than a tourist spectacle... here 
is the full flowering of a people’s joyous spirit, 
of tropic Nature’s richest color! Floats and 
fabulous fetes, of course . . . masquerades and 

tournaments . . . but more, much more! Let the 
lovely eyes of a Puerto Rican sefiorita tell you 

how warm the welcome ... . houses and hearts 
thrown open to you... old-world romance 
mellowing the gayety of today. You'll thrill, 
any time, to the contrast of Puerto Rico’s radi- 


WHERE 


FIESTA FOUR CENTURIES. 
/ 


Tan 


ant beaches and verdant mountains .. . her 


‘lush plantations and picturesque old-Spanish 


streets. But now every town will be ceremoni- 
ally festive . . . every resort a courtly pageant 
... every passer-by a friend. This is the climax 
of the year... of any year, of any lifetime... 
the Carnival Ponce de Leén! So make your 
reservations now. See your travel agent .. . 


There are convenient sailings from New York 


In writing advertisers please mention TRAVEL 


BRUARY 9102I 


OPIC PARADISE OF BEACH AND MOUNTAINS 


and Miami, also direct air service. Or, for in- 
formation and personal suggestions . . . write 
to the Government of Puerto Rico, Institute 
of Tourism, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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a America’s favorite—for cocktail, high- 


b ball, collins. Say ‘‘Puerto Rican Rum.”’ 
Try it in a demi-tasse of Café Rico—an- 
other unique product from this $90,000,- 
000 customer of the mainland U. S. A. 
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NOTE: Alaska’s glaciers, the largest in the habit- 
able world, are actually moving ice rivers, and 
often the reverberations of the ship’s whistle will 
dislodge great sections of ice which crash thunder- 
ing into the fjord waters. 


MIGHTY GLACIERS, roaring beneath Alaska’s May- 
through-September vacation-time sun, would alone be 
worth the trip, without Alaska’s rugged, snow-mantled 
peaks and smooth mountain-locked seas; without Alaska’s 
grotesque, strangely colored totems; without Alaska’s 
modern towns where Russians and gold-mad sourdoughs 
once held sway. Add to these Alaska’s great Interior, 


where still more thrills await in Matanuska Valley, Mount 


McKinley National Park, and along the Yukon River. 


Come by modern, completely air-conditioned train over 
scenic routes to Seattle in the Evergreen Playground, 
where you board your one-class All-American steamer for 
nearby Alaska! Rail and all-inclusive steamer fares are 
low; a complete choice of cruises and cruise-tours is 
offered, with sailings several times weekly, May-through- 
September. And, en route to or from Alaska, visit the San 
Francisco World’s Fair. 


For fascinating FREE Alaska Vacationland literature mail the 
coupon to Alaska Steamship Company, Room 907, Pier Two, 
Seattle; and book early through one of the lines listed below. 
eS ee ee 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC NORTHERN PACIFIC 

BURLINGTON ROUTE NORTH WESTERN LINE 

GREAT NORTHERN THE MILWAUKEE RO 
THE ALASKA RAILROAD UNION PACIFIC 
ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 


Address 


City and State 


in 
AIR-CONDITIONED 


COMFORT 


For The Alaska Line’s Good-Natured Map enclose 10 cents 
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“| his counter WE’RE SPENDING 


THE SUMMER IN SOUTH AMERICA” 


O YOU KNOW that you can, within the 
limits of an ordinary vacation, leisurely 

visit Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires, Sao Paulo, 
Rio, and many other cities? In the “Flying 
Clipper” Ships you actually see and know the 
countries you visit. Only daylight flying means 
you sightsee all the way. Stay each evening in 
a modern hotel in a principal city. Have, for 
Peeing VAURSELE ABOARD A : < . eo four days in Buenos Aires to see 
SEES, caipaEnt tee points of interest by private motor. Spend 85% 
RESTING PEOPLE of your time as you please. For details about 

this and other unhurried, intimate and de- 
lightful tours.. possible by no other means.. 
see your travel agent, or write directly to us. 


All expense tours around South America from $1185 


PAA rr 
PAIN AWMERICAWV : 
AIRWAYS SYSTEM 
135 East 42nd Street, New York City 
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for 2 


yuck "on the Desert 


Trade your topper for a ten-gallon hat, knot a natty 

neckerchief nonchalantly around your neck, step into 
comfortable western blue-jeans, get down-to-earth in a pair of high- 
heel boots—in the gay, romantic Valley of the Sun—and already 
you feel like a new person! Yes, chuck it all for a chuck-wagon 
dinner around a blazing campfire - - - for cowboy tunes and a vast 
desert moon and the companionship of an Arizona mustang. 

This warm, colorful, carefree country will make you sell winter worries short, 
and forget to buy them back. Just imagine even trying to fret about the price 
of steel while you chat with a copper-skinned Indian squaw about the intricacies 
of basket-weaving- ++ learn the ropes (lariat, of course) from a lanky, bronzed 
cowwaddie - - - or give your Spanish a work-out on a sombrero’d Mexicano. 

Loaf luxuriously under towering palms, or play your preferred summertime 
game under cloudless turquoise: skies—your winter wanderlust will be completely 
appeased in this versatile Valley of the Sun! 


Winter Rates now in effect on 
Transcontinental Lines. 
Sipe x 


BOARD OF TOURIST INDUSTRY 
JAPANESE GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 


Detailed information as to favorable rate of exchange, 
swift ships and special tours, together with illustrated 
literature free from any Travel Agent or by writing 


JAPAN TOURIST BUREAU © 551 Fifth Avenue, Sk ot | 
New York, N. Y.° 1151 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Calif. Mo Address. | 
en ae (vi Be a a 


Valley of the Sun Club 

1306 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Please send free new illustrated booklets and 
folder containing cartograph map of Arizona 
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Federal Art Project, W.P.A. 


FOIBLES OF MEDICINE, by William Palmer 


The pathetic efforts of medieval London to combat 
the plague is the subject of this detail from 
William Palmer’s mural in Queens Hospital, New 
York City. The mural depicts the absurdities and 
superstitions of medical practice in the past. At 
the lower right is a detail from Karl Knath’s mural 
for the music room of the Falmouth High School, 
Falmouth, Massachusetts. One of America’s lead- 
ing abstract painters, he has blended symbols in a 
series of decorative panels which give students an 
idea of the meaning and concepts of music. 


EASTERN PENNSYLVANIA, by Niles Spencer 


Alhiquippa, Pennsylvania. Treasury Dept.—Section of Fine Arts 
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PAINTING AMERICA’S PORTRAIT 


A LITTLE more than a decade ago, trav- 
elers returning from Mexico City brought 
tales of wonderful mural paintings spread 
upon the walls of a government building. 
These paintings were not only heroic in 
size and scope but—which was somewhat 
strange and startling to. Americans—they 
were of a contemporary, nay revolutionary 
character. Accustomed to native murals, 
or perhaps a faint recollection of some dim 
replicas of Grecian maidens or Biblical fig- 
ures they had seen over doors in libraries 
or a few scattered government edifices, the 
listeners were confused. Falling into a cate- 
gory outside their artistic apperception, 
those who heard the tale of the strange fres- 
coes by Diego Rivera were not much im- 
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By MURDOCK PEMBERTON 


pressed. It was not exactly world-shaking 
news. Or so it seemed at the time. Yet 
in a way it was, because it marked the be- 
ginning of mural art in the United States. 

These yeast cells of interest multiplied 
and spread rapidly. But like all ferment it 
grew only in a culture sympathetic to it. 
The first manifestation the writer recalls 
were some murals that Hugo Gellert did 
upon the walls of a workers’ cafeteria on 
Union Square, New York City. The room 
was an ugly one and the problem presented 
to the artist a difficult one. Since there 
were practically no funds for the work, 


‘the murals were done as a labor of love, 


or for the cause. Gellert took the plas- 
tered walls of the restaurant and worked 


MUSIC, by Karl Knath 
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out a bold decoration in primary colors, 
glorifying the sturdier aspects of contem- 
porary life. The medium used was a sort of 
colored lithograph crayon. Unfortunately 
the restaurant did not prosper long enough 
for the experiment to be of much value, 
except to mark an epoch, or the faint be- 
ginnings of one. 

The problems confronting this particular 
artist were ones that had stood as a stone 
wall against mural art in this country. 
Firstly, the architects, busy with the whirl- 
ing upsweep of a new technique that both- 
ered itself mainly with the problem of get- 
ting as many rooms as possible on a given 
spot of real estate, were deaf and blind 
to the part artists might play in the scheme 
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Richmond Hill Branch aA Long Island. Federal Art Project. W.P.A. 
THE STORY OF RICHMOND HILL, by Philip Evergood 


CORTES AND THE CROSS, 


by José Clemente Orozco 


Unlike many other American colleges Dart- 
mouth does not have any grandiose struc- 
tures in pseudo-Gothic. In the Orozco 
fresco in the Baker Memorial Library, how- 
ever, it possesses what is probably the finest 
mural in this country. This panel sym- 
bolizes the arrival and triumph of Europeans 
on this continent. The subject of the mural 
as a whole is “The Epic of Civilization on 
the North American Continent.” 


of rebuilding a modern city. Secondly, 
where wall space was available there were 
no funds for the costly process of mural 
decoration. 

The New School for Social Research 
in New York was one of the first to play 
host to the artist eager to be articulate. 
In 1930, the school afforded wall. space 
and funds for Thomas Benton to execute 
some of his ideas. Then the following year 
they opened a space for José Clemente 
Orozco, one of the foremost painters of 
Mexico. About this time too, the Rand 
School found wall space for Diego Rivera, 
another brilliant Mexican painter. The year 
following, Orozco was called to teach at 
Dartmouth and during the ensuing two 
years he painted panels on the walls of the 
Baker Library. Up to that time this work 
was the largest, and perhaps the most im- 
portant mural in this country. 

Shortly afterwards the Rockefellers be- 
gan a project that was destined to do more 
{or mural art than anything yet attempted 
in this country. For the first time it was 
planned to show the American public the 
best contemporary mural painting dealing 
with the vital and frequently controversial 
themes provided by the modern world. What 
happened to the Rivera mural in Rocke- 
feller Center is past history. It is not the 
purpose of this article to evaluate the 
strange processes that brought about the 


starting of the mural or the equally mys- | 
tifying ones that ordered its destruction. / 


The important fact is that enough peo- 
ple saw the disputed mural during its 
painstaking and masterly execution to 
change entirely their concept of what the 
artist, when allied with the architect, might 
become as a social force. 

Art has always been either a reflection 
of the times or a protest against the pre- 
vailing modes and customs. Great satirists 
such as Daumier and Rowlandson were able 
to accomplish much through the restricted 
mediums of the smaller area. The muralist 
of course has a greater audience if he has 


THE SOCIAL HISTORY OF MISSOURI, 
by Thomas Benton 


Thomas Hart Benton has been one of the 
most brilliant pioneers of the new mural 
art in America. This is a section of his 
most recent mural in the State Capitol in 
Jefferson City, Missouri. In the center is a 
scene from “Tom Sawyer”; at either side 
are incidents from the pre-Civil War period. 
The two small panels at the bottom show 
the brutal treatment of slaves. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF WESTERN CIVILIZATION, by James Michael Newell i | 


Surgeons and scientists personify some of the greatest achievements of modern life in this panel from James Michael Newell’s mural in the Evander 
Childs High School in New York City. The artist’s command of the fresco medium and his feeling for color and spatial composition won him the gold 
medal of the Architectural League which had not been awarded for three years. 


‘public wall space on which to air his views. into the pleasant category of the first desig- stalwart gentlemen in a toga and bay leaves, 
The early murals in America, such as ex- nation. Even when the figures used were they were still a reflection of the times. 
isted in the Capitol at Washington and a symbolic, such as the somewhat overfed lady They represented, in the accepted. idiom, 


few state buildings here and there, fell in a nightgown with one breast bare, or the an artist’s interpretation of the purity and 


: UNLOADING MAIL FROM STEAMER TO TENDER, by Reginald Marsh 


During recent years many of America’s finest painters have decorated the government buildings of the new Washington. 


This fresco by one of our most 
vigorous and resourceful young artists is in the Post Office Department Building. 
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Federal Art Project, W.P.A. 
GOLDEN GATE PARK, SAN FRANCISCO, by Lucien Labaudt 
In his fresco in the Beach Chalet at Golden Gate Park, San Francisco, Lucien nobility of the women and men of his day. 
Labaudt makes effective use of a mosaic border. The majority of artists followed ae pat- 
ABSTRACTION, NEW YORK CITY, by Frances Criss tern usually because they were French 


The stairway to the New York City elevated forms the principal motif in this 


: Me I : muralists trained in the pompous tradition 
decoration for the vast new Williamsburg Housing Project. Pomp 


of adding stature to historic figures by 
swathing them in heroes’ robes. Up until 
recent years, the mural of protest was un- 
known in the land. 


: i ‘ - Today, the traveler throughout our land 
i. Beda oe can stop in almost any city in the forty- 
& wT Ww IX Ww ae SS : 


Federal Art Project, W.P.A. 


eight states and see a mural that, even if 
it is not great art, is at least a representa- 
tion of a subject that is linked with his 
own country, its history and its everyday 
folk. The Grecian goddess playing a lyre 
and the Roman senator enveloped in a toga 
have made way for a vigorous treatment 
of significant episodes in American history, 
for vivid pictures of contemporary life, for 
the achievements of the scientist, the en- 
gineer, the worker, the man with the plow. 
Lice ae BS Se This sudden beginning of popular art 
GLSSoee QOOOSS! . At in America (I refrain from using the word 

: renaissance as that connotes a rebirth) has 
been as widespread as it has been sudden. 
Eight years ago the writer, bent on a book 
about American art, sought information 
from Washington. He hoped to get his 
facts straight and make no statistical er- 
rors. To his dismay the reply from Wash- 
ington was that there were no figures on 
art, its importation, scope or anything else. 
Facts might be deduced, they explained, 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY, by Lucienne Bloch 


Action and lively observation of detail 

characterize the mural which Lucienne 

Bloch painted for the Women’s House of 
Detention in New York City. 


from the yearly reports of customs im- 
ports. But in all of Washington there was 
no bureau, or office, that knew or seemed 
to care about art. So a chapter was added 
_to the book with the prediction that art 
was bound to die a natural death in this 
country unless it was given sympathetic 
and intelligent encouragement by our gov- 
ernment. This claim to prescience is 
brought in to emphasize a point. Recently 
on writing to Washington for statistics 
about art the writer began to receive enough 
pamphlets and statistics to stack a library. 
The charts and tables are still coming in. 
When I wrote my morose paragraph in 
1930 I certainly did not dream that our 
government’s interest in creative activity 
could ever reach the present flood tide. 
During the four crowded years since the 
government began its various art projects 
five thousand and three hundred artists 


Greenpoint Hospital, New York C 


RURAL SCENE, by Anton Refriger 
PONY EXPRESS RIDERS CHANGING HORSES, by Frank Mechau 


A-young Kansas artist painted this mural for the Post Office Department Building in Washington, D. C. 


Treasury 


ity, Federal Art Project, W.P.A. | 


Department—Section of Fine Ar 


Tes Department—S ection of Fine Arts 
PAUL REVERE 1801, by Ernest Fiene 


The fact that the revolutionary hero Paul 
Revere established the first copper rolling 
mill in America is celebrated in this hand- 
some mural by Ernest Fiene. It was painted 
for the post office of Canton, Massachusetts. 


have been given work of one sort or another 
according to their talents. About two thou- 
sand of these are employed on creative 
projects which include mural painting. 
Mural paintings have been installed in fed- 
eral buildings in three hundred communities 
alone, and that does not take into account 
the hundreds that have been finished for 
the various public schools and libraries of 
the country. 

During the four years that government 
aid has been given to artists, the projects 
for federal buildings came under the Sec- 
tion of Painting and Sculpture of the Pro- 
curement Division of the Treasury. In Oc- 
tober last, the designation was changed to 
the Section of Fine Arts and under that 
title the activities will form a permanent 
part of the Treasury Department. The law 
under which this is made possible stipulates 
that one per cent of the cost of a building 
may go to the artist. Under the system fol- 
lowed before, the art components of a fed- 
eral building depended largely upon the 
whim of the architect, and if he so desired, 
no provision was made for the use of 
statues or murals. 

In addition to the work done for the 
Treasury Department hundreds of murals 
by young artists all over the country have 
been painted for the Federal Art Project 
of the W.P.A. 

One of the tangible values of the pro- 
gram of aiding artists has been a much- 


CONSTRUCTION, by Harold Weston 


One of the most spectacular and dramatic 
aspects of modern metropolitan life provides 
striking patterns for Harold Weston’s mural 
in the lobby of the Procurement Division of 
the Treasury Department in Washington, D. C. 
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VARIED THEMES 


The detail above is from the mural, “Primi- 
tive and Classic Music,” by Seymour Fogel 
in the Abraham Lincoln High School in New 
York City. At the upper right is a section 
of the mural by the great Mexican painter 
Diego Rivera in the Detroit Institute of Art. 
The subject is the mass production of auto- 
mobiles. At the center right is “Steel and 
Industry” by Howard Cook in the Pittsburgh 
Post Office. 


needed decentralization of artists. Until 
recently artists always crowded into the 
larger cities, for in those centers were to 
be found the few outlets for their work and 
an understanding of what they were trying 
to do. In alloting awards for work 
throughout the country, it has been the 
policy to favor the artist of the locality. 
When a building was to have a mural, the 


procedure was to send specifications of the 
(Continued on page 44) 


BEATTY’S BARNS, by Peter Blume 


The cryptic symbolism in many of Peter 

Blume’s paintings has often bewildered his 

critics. In this mural,..however,-his fine 

talent expresses itself in a simple, lyric 

landscape of the Eastern countryside. It was 

painted for the post office in Cannonsburg, 
Pennsylvania. 
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DURING my last ex- 


pedition, in February 
and March, 1938, 
through the Kalahari 


and Namib Deserts, we 
were on at least two oc- 
casions in what is com- 
monly known as a tight 
corner—our water sup- 
ply had given out. The 
ical leaienail hox first time we were saved 
consists of two stones by a Bushman who 
between which letters pointed out to us the di- 
are placed. There is re . hich 
no record of such mail RELIC) ON AUBV 9 ACERS Wie 
ever having  disap- should travel to find 
peared or having been patches of the life-sav- 
stolen by natives. 5 
ing sama melon. The 
next time we were again 
saved by a Bushman, but in a somewhat 
more dramatic manner. 

_We had come to the northwest corner of 
the Kalahari Game Reserve—lat. S/25°43”, 
long. E 20°7”—after a fruitless search for 

“Lost City.” Along the Nosob River, 
or the Nosop River as it is sometimes 
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Head Constable Gogiano is the “Master of the Kalahari Camel School.” 
s seem to obey the order “Eyes Right!” 


TRAINING RECRUITS FOR THE CAMEL SCHOOL 


POLICING A DESERT 


By ALEKO LILIUS, F.R.G.S. 


With photographs by the author 


called, now only a dry river bed, we had 
picked up a Cave Bushman, and the little, 
yellow man told us how several years ago 
while hunting in the desert he had come 
across a strange place covered with many 
ruins. As his description tallied in many 
respects with the one of the “Lost City” we 
were trying to locate, we took him along. 
The late African explorer G. A. Farini 
claimed that he had discovered this “Lost 
City” in the middle of the last century. 
Since then many explorers have searched 
for the spot. Men—some of them for rea- 
sons of their own—who have crisscrossed 
the Kalahari on camel back or afoot, hunt- 
ers, prospectors and others who make it 
their business to travel in this inhospitable, 
-bone-dry region have looked in vain for the 
“Lost City.” With the passing years and 
with each unsuccessful attempt to locate it, 
the legends about it grew in magnitude. 
They described in detail its grandeur, its 
glorious architecture, its hidden treasures 
and all the other attractions that usually go 
with mystery cities of this kind. However, 


Here he has lined up his pupils on the top of a sand dune. 
But as in the case of most raw recruits, some do it right, some do it wrong. 


The beasts 


BY CAMEL 


ours was the first organized effort to find iF 
it. And since we did not discover, or re- 
discover it, we must either have missed it 
or the ruins may have been buried too deep 
in the sand dunes to leave even a trace of 
its existence. Personally, I believe that the 
“Lost City” existed only in Farini’s fertile 
imagination. 

In the course of our weary travels 
through the desert, we had at last reached 
the hot, sandy stretch of plainland which 
marked the vicinity of the game reserve. 
Going through this waterless country was 
plain hell. Contrary to our expectations, 
all the known water holes were empty. By 
that time our own water supply had reached 
the stage of strict rationing. To make 
matters worse, one of the camels began 
to show signs of rapidly succumbing both 
to the heat and to thirst. Dead tired, we 
were ourselves becoming apathetic towards 
whatever fate was in store for us—a very 
dangerous state of mind. 

It was then that our little Bushman dis- 
appeared. He had gone away one morning 


before sunrise; without a word of farewell 
or indication of his intentions. It seemed 
to us that the desert had swallowed him. 
Not that we worried overmuch, although 
we felt, in a sense, we were somehow re- 
sponsible for his disappearance. His story 
about seeing those ruins had at one time in- 
spired hope that we were not chasing a 
rainbow. Perhaps we had hurt the little 
man; since our illusions had been so rudely 
shattered there was a feeling of resentment, 
suppressed to be sure, but nevertheless 
noticeable. There was no 
doubt that the little yel- 
low scoundrel had told 
us a lie only to join the 
expedition and incident- 
ally to enjoy its food. 
That he had now de- 
serted us when things 
began to look bad was 
quite in keeping with his 
nature, we thought. 

The next day we had 
to shoot the ailing camel. | 
We made no bones about 
it—the situation was 

rapidly getting serious. 
Unless we found water 
within two or, at the 
most, three days, there 
would be another desert 
tragedy recorded in the 
‘mute sands of the Kala- 
hari. Two more camels 
were showing signs of 
_ weakening and to shoot 


THE EXPEDITION RETURNS 


After a long trip through the desert the sight of the settlement 

of Witdraai is an exhilarating spectacle. This outpost of the Camel 

Police is still two hundred miles from civilization but, in compari- 

son to the desolation of the desert, it represents the highest com- 
fort and luxury. 


No one travels afoot in the Kalahari. 

The camel is here a true and good ship 

of the desert and woe betide the traveler 
who loses his mount. 
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A part of an immense inner tableland with an average elevation 


of over three thousand feet, the Kalahari desert covers an area of STRANGERS ARE COMING! 

about 120,000 square miles. For the most part the surface soil is : 

red sand, covered in many places with tough sun-bleached grass. These Bushmen were photographed near the Nosob River which has been 
The Kalahari was first crossed by David Livingstone in 1849. The dry for generations. They are expressing their excitement in their peculiar 
arrows and dotted line indicate the route followed by the author. “click-clack-cluck” language which is very primitive in its construction. 


them also would mean only one thing—for 
us a slow death from thirst in the desert. 
These were not pleasant thoughts. 

On the third day we were dejectedly sit- 
ting around the “dry” fire—we could not 
make tea or coffee nor boil food—when 
suddenly the camels became restless, The 
stronger ones tried to get up. One or two | 
made a feeble attempt to roar. But they all 
sniffed the air—and in one direction only. 

Presently we heard a shout. It sounded 
distant and strange—but it was a welcome 
sound in the gloomy surroundings. Just 
above the rim of the reddish dune there ap- 
peared the outline of a figure on a riding” 
camel... a uniformed*man . . . twouemm 
three men . . . several riding camels! For 
an instant I thought that the thirst had got 
me, that I had become feverish and had hal- 
lucinations. But no, it was all real! Those 
men were really there, uniformed men of 
the “Service”’—of the South African Po- 
lice. A Kalahari Camel Police Patrol! 
What a sight for sore eyes! 

At any rate we knew that we were saved. 
The police had brought us water and some 
for the camels too; just enough to revive 
the beasts for a day or two until water was 
reached. Later, in discussing our past ad- 
ventures, we all agreed that it had been an 
even chance whether we could have made 
the remaining short distance to the water 
hole and, incidentally, our salvation, or not. 
As for the police—they took it all as a mat- 


TINS 


CAMEL HERD 


Camels are gregarious creatures. When a 

herd is in the desert, it is only necessary to 

fetter the leader, and the rest of the camels 
will never leave him. 
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SYMBOLS OF DISASTER 


Despite the heavy penalties, both fines and jail terms, diamonds are still the main object of many adventurous souls in some parts of the Kalahari. Many 
such expeditions have been lost in the desert and have perished either from lack of water or because they were caught in violent sand storms. This is 


ter of course. It was an old story to them. 

However, we were flabbergasted to hear 
that our little Bushman had been our savior. 
A returning camel patrol had been leisure- 
ly traveling along the dry bed of the Nosob 
River, after a several days’ trip into the 
desert and the game reserve looking for 
poachers, I.D.B.’s (Illicit Diamond Buy- 
ers) and smugglers. Suddenly one of the 
native constables had noticed a small man, 
a Bushman, come staggering out of the 
bush making signs to them to stop. He 
was in bad shape, but managed to make 
himself understood and gave the necessary 
information which caused the camel police 
to rush to our rescue. They gave the little 
man a drink of water, whereafter he im- 
mediately curled up in the sand and fell 
asleep. The rest was to the police a sim- 
ple matter of-routine. ; 

It is a vast territory that the Kalahari 
Camel Police have to patrol. The popula- 
tion of this desert area consists mostly of 
Hottentots, Khorannas and the dwarf-like, 
nomadic Bushmen who roam all over the 
Kalahari. All these natives must be con- 
trolled, and the white man’s authority in 
these regions is best manifested by the pres- 
ence of the police. 
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apparently what happened in this desolate spot. 


Like the picturesque Royal Mounted 
Police of Northwest Canada, the Kalahari 
Camel Police have earned the reputation 
of “getting their man,” no matter what dis- 
tances their patrols must travel or what 


A GUES 


hardships they may suffer in running down 


culprits. To keep up the prestige of the 
white man’s law is one of the main objects 
of the Camel Police. 

The Bushmen of the Kalahari have al- 


AMONG THE BUSHMEN 


The author stopped for a visit with these cave Bushmen near the Nosob River. 


There are 


very few real Bushmen in existence, since many of them have mixed with other tribes. In 
height the average Bushman is about five feet, with small flat nead, broad cheek bones and a 


bulging forehead. The hair is 


rt, rolled up in knots and distributed like peppercorns. 


A YOUNGSTER GETS HIS FIRST TOUGH LESSON 


Though there are no wild camels, these uncouth, hair-lipped creatures have never been completely domesticated. Training for service in the Police Corpe 


requires considerable time. Here a young camel is receiving his first lesson and it is a tough one. 
After he has been securely tied a halter will be placed around his neck. 


ways been hard to tame. For hundreds, if 
not thousands, of years, they have been 
roaming about the desert, hunting its game 
and knowing no restrictions, no law but 
that of “the survival of the fittest’’—which 
in these days, more often than not, con- 
flicts with the white man’s idea of right 
and wrong. If, in the past the little, yellow 
man used his poisoned arrow to exterminate 
a hated rival either for the favors of his 
humped-buttocked woman, the right to hunt 
in a particular region, or for the possession 
of a water hole, it was perfectly all right 
with the rest of the world. After the ad- 
vent of the white man the native was told 
that to kill another human being was a 
crime for which he would be hanged. When 
he persisted in doing as he pleased in his 
desert, he was invariably caught and pun- 
ished. It took him a long time to realize 
that to steal sheep or to appropriate any- 


thing that did not belong to him was also. 


a crime for which he would be made to 
answer, and that he would be hunted by the 
police until captured and then severely 
dealt with. 

But it is not only the native. population 
that makes constant vigilance necessary. 
Kalahari has always been a favored hunt- 
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ing ground of diamond prospectors, and its 
vast, newly-proclaimed gemsbok reserve 
draws poachers as honey draws flies. Time 
and again word comes to Witdraai, the re- 
motest outpost of the Kalahari police, often 
through a roaming Bushman, that some 
wanderer is lost, without water, and is cer- 
tain to perish unless succor quickly reaches 
him. Immediately the Camel Patrol sets 
out to find the man. To get lost in the des- 
ert is far easier than one would imagine. 
The sand dunes are treacherous landmarks, 
and to tramp through’ them without either 
food or water in the blistering heat of the 
desert is a test through which only the 
hardiest travelers can go without succumb- 
ing to panic—and death. 

The collection of native taxes is another 
matter wholly entrusted to the police. The 
Hottentots, the Khorannas and the other 
tribes who have a fixed abode must. pay the 
“hut tax”; seemingly a trifle, but it is never- 
theless hard to squeeze out of the native. 

Then there are summonses to serve, Oc- 
casional prisoners to be brought in to the 
nearest police station for safe keeping until 
the trial, which usually takes place in the 
town of Upington, a couple of hundred 

(Continued on page 49) 


He has been picked out of the herd and thrown. 
It takes four men to accomplish this job. 


This young pack camel is being trained to 
follow the leader. 


For centuries a desolate and unimportant coral island in the lonely reaches of the mid-Pacific, Wake Island is 
today a small but thoroughly modern community of technical experts. Five thousand miles from California, it is 
the third air base for the trans-Pacific Clippers. 


WAKE ISLAND=-AMERICA’S MID-PACIFIC 


AIRPORT 


By DOROTHY KAUCHER and WILLIAM WINTER, M.D. 


FAR out in the Pacific,. five thousand 
ailes southwestward from San Francisco, 
ies a coral atoll called Wake Island, third 
f the island ports of the Flying Clippers 
m their nine thousand mile hop from 
Yorth America to China. 

From the air this island looks like a 
orseshoe embracing a protected lagoon, 


Wake Island is a haven for many kinds of 
sea birds. Here a bosun bird is resting on its 
nest—the bird formerly sought here by the 
Japanese for its beautiful plumage. 
i: a William H. Winter 


surrounded by the white teeth of powerful 
breakers from the open sea that roars on 
through all eternity at the edge of the 
brown fringing reef. As the plane circles 
in for a landing on the calm lagoon, you 
can see a long white dock, two windmills, 
an air beacon, some low, frame maintenance 
buildings, radio direction finders, and a one- 
storied inn with two diagonal wings reach- 
ing like paws in the sand and coral and 
brought together in the middle by four 
pillars. 

You will also see a white observation 
tower, partially obscured by thousands of 
dark, screeching, fork-tailed terns that rise 
in clouds of protest from scrubby beach 
magnolia and squat ironwood trees. But 
Wake Island is not filled with the lush green 
coconut trees and the damp, dense growth 
of the tropics. Its two and one-quarter 
square miles are flat, dry, with sparse vege- 
tation and stretches of coral circling from 
one tip of the horseshoe to the other. 


One of these tips is 
Peale Island where the 
air base is located. The 
uninhabited curve of 
the horseshoe is Wake 
Island. The other tip, 
also. uninhabited, is 
Wilkes Island. These 
three narrow islets are 
separated from each 
other by small channels 
and all border the deli- 
cately colored lagoon. 

As the Clipper de- 
scends, 


William H. Winter 


When she was on a 
world tour in 1866, the 
singer, Madame Anna 
Bishop Schultz, was 
wrecked on Wake Is- 
land. She made the 
perilous 1500-mile trip 
to Guam safely in an 
open boat with twenty- 
one other survivors. 


bright fish dart between coral 


heads in the clear, still water of the lagoon. 
Ahead, awaiting the Clipper’s nose, is the 
six hundred foot white dock, jutting into 
the coral tinted water. Drums of gasoline 
in military precision stand along the shore. 
An open road, completely clear now of all 
undergrowth, leads away from the lagoon 
for a quarter of a mile to the windward 
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NIGHT WORK ON A TRANS-PACIFIC CLIPPER 


Courtesy American Airways 


During their stay at Wake Island the Clippers’ engines are thoroughly inspected and tested by expert mechanics. The position of every plane 
on its flight either to Guam or Midway is charted every fifteen minutes on the airport map. Other figures give the plane’s air speed, the temperature, 
the altitude, the direction and velocity of the wind, the latitude and longitude and the many other vital details about the flight. 


shore. On this cleared strip, at a point 
where two smaller paths intersect it, is a 
sign: “Radio Station, Direction Finder, 
Ocean.” This point is Forty-second street 
and Broadway! And beyond it is the pic- 
turesque little cabin built by the “men of 
’35” and called Coral Gables. 

Not far from the docks at which the 
Clipper lands is the airport manager’s of- 
fice—a small, frame building with screened 
porch, typical of the other maintenance 
buildings. To the right, past the tennis 
courts, is the Airways Inn with its wide 
screen door reminiscent of home and in 
marked contrast to the whole Pacific Ocean 
now surrounding you. 

The routine of this air base goes on 


ola 
ra 


each day, but outwardly is more dramatic 
on a day when a plane arrives or departs. 
All day, at thirty minute intervals, the po- 
sition of the incoming plane is charted on 
a map in the airport manager’s office from 
radio reports sent out by her captain. 
Suppose it is around five-thirty of a sum- 
mer evening. The airport manager at Wake 
has received a radio signal from the captain 
of the incoming clipper from China that 
Wake has been sighted from the air. A 
boy punches a button in the office which 
releases a siren and that, in turn, announces 
to all the base that the Clipper has sighted 
Wake. The personnel men in white uni- 
forms move toward the white dock. There 
go the chief mechanic and his two assist- 


ants. The crash launch is already heading 


up the lagoon. The Chamorro boys with 
luggage carriers, the inn steward, the en- 
gineer, the doctor, the airport manager— 
all are moving toward the lagoon. 

Into the sunset fly thousands of shriek- 
ing terns. And out of the sunset, past 
castles of turreted clouds massed at heaven's 
door, finally comes the dark form of the 
Flying Clipper against a flaming sky. As 
she touches the opalescent water of the la 
goon, white spray flies from her silver sides, 
and all of the old tingle of great deeds 
nobly done, from the days of the ancient 
Greeks down to this summer sunset, thrills 
your soul. This is Wake Island today. 

Of Wake’s past, both geologic and his- 


FLYING LEGIONS 


Thousands of dark, screeching, fork-tailed terns rise in clouds of protest when they are dis- 

turbed by people walking through the scrubby beach magnolia in which they nest. For the 

most part Wake Island is flat and dry, without luxuriant tropical vegetation and with long 
stretches of desolate dead coral rock. 


toric, you hear a great deal, especially dur- 
ing the evening when work is over and the 
men rest in the pergola by the lagoon. It 
is composed of coral—this horseshoe in the 
Pacific. Reef, rocks, boulders, pebbles and 
sand are all coral in various stages of dis- 
integration. 

Some of the coral of this atoll is snow- 
white and lace-like, some like the branched 
twigs of a small tree, some of it dull gray 
and blackish, rounded and smooth, and 
forming long “clinker” fields over which 
the sea once washed. 
the black sea beyond the reef, these 
“clinker” fields suggest the ghostliness of 
mystery yarns, as their eerie fingers reach 
out of the shadows. The heads of the reef 
and lagoon, where bright fish and eels dart 
freely, are of living coral. . Nature fur- 
nishes little to sustain life on such a spot. 
The water supply comes from heaven 
and is stored in huge, concrete cisterns. 
Food staples arrive twice a year on the 
supply ship which anchors as best she 
can off the windward shore of Wilkes, 
at the only break in the reef. 


No ship’s anchor has touched the 


In moonlight, with ° 


ocean’s floor at Wake, for it is the top 
of a submerged mountain. The surface 
covering of coral rests upon a firm, 
conical foundation of volcanic rock so 
old that it has sunk below the surtace of 
the sea. This volcanic base rises from 
the bottom of the sea to within 120 feet 
of the surface. The island is not like 
a mushroom which may break off at the 
stem some stormy night. True, its reef 
may overhang its base a little, and shake 
it does when the surf runs high. But 
it is very firm, very old. 

“But she’s been awash!” a voice per- 
sists in the evening darkness by the la- 
goon, “And she'll be awash again!” 

“How do you know?” 

“Trees all the same height.” 

“But how do you account for the 
flightless rails? Those little brown 

(Continued on page 52) 


The white observation tower is one of 

the most conspicuous structures on Wake 

Island. The first glimpse of an approach- 

ing Clipper ship after its long flight 

from Midway or Guam is a thrilling 
spectacle. 
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RHINOS 


WELL up in the hot semi-desert country 
‘towards Kenya’s northern border lies a 
pan which does not differ in any respect 
from the many others in the country. This 
pan is merely a broad expanse of level sun- 
cracked mud which, when heavy rain falls, 
turns into a liquid sea of the consistency of 
thick black soup. On most sides it is sur- 
rounded by level grass country, while it is 
so cut up by clumps of large yellow thorn 
trees and thick bush that, to the eye, small 
pan seems to follow small pan indefinitely. 
But what really distinguishes this pan from 
others are the animals that live there. 
Among the most interesting of them are the 
rhinos. 

Rhinos are generally considered can- 
tankerous and stupid. But after a long 
study of the rhinos who inhabit this pan, I 
have come to the conclusion that such a 
statement is far from true. Cantankerous 
they may be at times, especially when 
drought has forced natives from miles 
around to raid their feeding grounds and 
resting places, but stupid is an epithet they 


By COLONEL MARCUSWELL MAXWELL 
With photographs by the author 


do not deserve. They are really very shrewd. 

When out with my camera one morning 
I came across a family consisting of a fe- 
male with an excellent horn, a large toto, 
and a big bull. I did my best to get with- 
in photographic range, but as the ground 
was very brittle the female heard me almost 
at once. Determined to find out what I 
was, she went around the bush in a large 
circle, hoping to wind me. However, I 
managed to avoid this, and she then took 
her family to the top of the nearby hill 
which was almost bare, the vegetation con- 
sisting of one large tree and two bushes. 
As soon as I realized she was going to lie 
under this tree I started to approach, using 
the two bushes as cover, only to find that 
as I got near she had wisely put the bull 
under the farthest bush and her calf under 
the other, a maneuver which completely de- 
feated me. 

This lady also taught me not to put much 
faith in what I think is a fallacy—namely, 
that a rhino’s sight is hopelessly bad, for as 
I moved away rather carelessly she saw me 


ON THE RUN 


and came out, although I must have been at 
least seventy yards away from her when 
she first spotted me. True, a rhino’s sight 
is poor, and you can get very close by walk- 
ing slowly in a dead straight line, using a 
tree or a bush to cover your approach, but 
any quick movement, especially a sideways 
movement, is readily perceived. Once a 
rhino has spotted you he does not readily 
lose sight of you again. 

However, to return to my rhinos of the 
pan. Among them were two specially note- 
worthy animals—~a fine bull and his amaz-_ 
ing consort. My first meeting with this 
pair was most interesting. I happened to 
be looking across the grass which fringes 
this pan when I saw what I took to be a 
thin pole which projected three or four feet 
above the grass and moved about. Slowly 
it came closer, until a large female rhino 
stepped out of the reeds onto the pan. She 
had the most remarkable horn I have seen 
on any animal. It was almost four feet 
long, straight as a sword blade and almost 

(Continued on page 53) 


PACING RHINOS BY MOTOR 


They are going about twenty-five miles an hour, these clumsy pachyderms. 
Colonel Maxwell drove too close to them in his motor car. After stirring 
their anger, he turned his car to let them follow, doing their infuriated best 
to catch up with the intruder. It’s a fine spectacle from the safe vantage point 
of an automobile. Photographs can be taken, and the rhinos’ speed can be 
estimated on the speedometer. In the upper and lower picture the female is on 
the left. Below, she is just beginning to get under way. Later on she proved 
herself a far nimbler sprinter than her lazy consort, actually reaching a speed 
of thirty-five miles an hour. On the opposite page is a group of rhinos in an 
indolent mood in their pasture not far from the foothills of Mount Kilimanjaro. 


Valcov with its many waterways deserves its title “The Danubian Venice.” 


GOING TO MARKET IN VALCOV 


means of conveyance. 


Charles Hodges 


The sharp-prowed skiffs which the women row and pole are the principal 


RUMANIA’S GATEWAY TO THE BLACK SEA 


THERE is a little- 
known part of Rumania 
where the Danube, surg- 
ing toward the Black 
Sea, hesitates. 

Just below the neigh- 
bor cities of Braila and 
Galatz, the great river 
of European destiny to- 
day splits up its majestic 
breadth of water into 
three channels through 
which it pours into the 
sea. Here in the thou- 
sand square miles of this 
delta country Rumanian 


Not far from Valcov 
is a monastery where 


the bearded monks 
live the  ecclesiasti- 
cal life of Russia in 


the fifteenth century. £ ‘ 
life takes on a unique 
pattern. An amphibious 
world is discovered — literally floating 


islands of lush vegetation rooting them- 
selves tenactously against the river cur- 
rent — which has a remoteness punctuated 
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By CHARLES HODGES 


by the sweeping flight of frightened herons. 
Though such rich bird life has disappeared 
from the other reaches of Europe’s largest 
international river, the flash of tufting 
white feathers against the green is common- 
place along the lazy backwaters of the canal- 
creased outlets. 

This alluvial land is a vast refuge into 
which birds, beasts and men have come. 
“There is an outlaw here,” said our fisher- 
man guide with ill-suppressed admiration 
as we rowed, almost drifting, through the 
living green water, “who has stolen many 
girls from Braila and has made them live 
with him!” Long, so it seemed from fur- 
ther conversation, is the reach of Holly- 
wood—universal the lure of melodramatic 
strong men and weak women. We rowed 
Ollesgers 
The Danube, having encircled Rumania 
in a southeasterly arc from Bazias just 
above the famous Iron Gates to Braila, 


swings north to outflank the Dobruja up- 
lands. Then it suddenly turns at right 


After flowing more than 1750 miles from its 

source in Bavaria, the Danube empties itself 

into the Black Sea through the tortuous 
waterways and lagoons of a vast delta, 


WOO 


Charles Hodges | 
MAIN STREET IN THE DELTA 


The principal industry of Valcov is sturgeon fishing. The catches are brought to the packing sheds direct from the sea. In addition to sturgeon many other 
fish are caught in the fishing grounds of the Black Sea, some of which are eighty or a hundred miles away. 


A. Costa | 


ingles below the neighboring stronghold of 
ralatz to swirl turgidly out to sea through 
ts fan-like series of channels. 

These courses plough their way through 
he “half-land” of marsh, sand and plaur— 
slands of floating vegetation so characteris- 
ic of the whole delta country. Icebound for 
etween fifteen and forty-five days_of win- 
er, the region is flooded by the spring thaw. 
fven the two main cities, on the higher 
orth bank, stick out as urban citadels 
hreatened with inundation. After the 
teshets pass on to the sea, the delta lit- 
rally ripens once again into profligate sea- 
onal vegetation which helps to anchor the 
‘rowing land. itself against the Danube’s 
ssaults. 

By summer, a primeval Eden-like world 
las reestablished itself. The reedy arms of 
he backwaters divide and redivide them- 
elves in an endless pattern of willow- 
irded islets with dykes of sand. marking 
hem from the deceptive floating plaur. 
More than marsh, less than land, this be- 
omes the haunt of fish and bird—and of 


BUCOVINA PEASANTS 


The peasants of Bucovina in the northern 

part of Rumania are distinguished for their 

beautiful costumes, their architecture, folk- 
lore, and folk music and dancing. 
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their pursuer. Here and there, low islands 
attract the eye because colonies of settlers 
have reclaimed them from the riotous green 
of the really untamed delta lands. Back 
from ‘little beaches, peasant huts glisten in 


the sunlight under their annual coat of fresh 


whitewash. These little elevations break the 
monotony of the wasteland, and sometimes 
oak and beach push aside the crowding, 
ubiquitous willow to show where an an- 
cient coastline repulsed the sea. 

These ostrovul, distributed by the state 
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to the peasants, mark the real conquest of 
the Danube. Eventually, maintaining them- 
selves against the periodic river rampages, 
they appear on the map. So Ostrov Caslita 
and the rest, with lingering Latin cadence 
to their names, become rich garden spots 
in a rural Venetian world. 

But before we pursue the saltier tang of 
the sea air to Valcov, most famous of these 
settlements, let us stop at Rumania’s two 
inland ports—Braila and Galatz. 

These sizable towns connect the whole of 


GILDED TOWERS 


The bulbous domes _ of 
Greek Orthodox churches 
are seen frequently in the 
delta region and in other 
parts of Rumania. The 
Orthodox Church has been 
the state church of Rumania 
for many centuries and 
much of the country’s finest 
architecture is in the exotic 
Byzantine style. 


Charles Hodges 


the Danubian Valley and its half-dozen na- 
tions with the seven seas. The older stra- 
tegic Galatz has a long history that goes 
back to the “Amber Way” of antiquity; 
this overland trade route connected the 
precious commodity of the Baltic with the 
East, remained on the road to India until 
the Turkish blight, and now again resumes 
its commercial significance with the new 
Rumania that guards Middle Europe’s way 
to the Black Sea. Both Braila and Galatz 
figure largely in the nineteenth-century 


struggle for freedom from Turkey—a 
strangely involved story of Russian intrigue, 
British merchants, Austrian traders and 
gun-running that even involved Garibaldi 
and the Sardinian monarchy. 

Gateways to the delta country, these 
places divide the water-borne commerce of 
Rumania with the Black Sea port of Con- 
stanta. Thanks to the persistent work of 
the European International Danube Com- 
mission and the efforts of the Rumanian 
kingdom itself, ocean freighters up to four 
thousand tons drawing twenty-two feet of 
water can come through the straightened 
navigable channel. 

Just as in Roman days, when Dacia was 
a granary of empire, so present-day Ru- 
mania has grown and distributed the grain 
upon which much of Western Europe’s in- 
dustrialism feeds. Though war and chang- 
ing economic gods, such as the Nazi doc- 
trine of pan-Germanic self-sufficiency, have 
altered the contemporary importance of the 
wheat trade, barges laden to the waterline 
with the harvest of the upper Danube still 
‘line the river off both Braila‘and Galatz. 
Coming downstream in long tows, they wait 
their unloading. Some boast romantic 
names, Mizzi, Enrico, Daniel I. Others 
bear the prosaic mark of government enter- 
prise, tugging at anchor as N.F.R. 310, 
N. F. R. 311, and so on, for the “Service 
de la Navigation Fluviale Roumaine’’ in- 
cludes on the freight end five hundred of 
these barges and ninety tugs under its flag. 

Wheat, too, is carted in from the now- 
dusty fields of the Danubian plain. Wagons 
drawn by the small horses of this part of 
Europe, yoked in the Russian manner, clat- 
ter along the cobbled quay. The sacked 
wheat is carried aboard the freighter, 
moored alongside, by man power. Hun- 
dreds of laborers, scraping together an ex- 
istence from stevedoring, work the grain 
with the same sweat of the brow that marks 
Shanghai coolies half way round the world 
—the two-way, ant-like procession of 
Swarming, stinking stevedores under the 
summer sun; the empty sack protecting 
bare head and naked torso; the line of 
carts, quarreling carters; the tallyman with 
his sticks, checking the carry-over ; the long 
lug across the swaying gangplank to the 
yawning ship hold.... 

Nevertheless, a few moments upstream in 
the launch which the Rumanian Fisheries 
Administration placed at my _ disposal 
brought another picture. Swinging restlessly 
in the current, freighters under a dozen flags 
were being loaded direct from the’Danubian 
barges by floating elevators with hardly a 
soul in sight. The bulk cargo of the river 
hulks was being sucked up mechanically, 
expeditiously—with the kindness of ma- 
chines conserving human labor for the mur- 
derous idleness of the unemployed. There 
is more to it in Rumania, however, than this 
surface statement. Underneath, we find a 
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THE CAVIAR CAPITAL 


Little wooden sheds are the center of the caviar industry in Valcov. The sturgeons from whose 
bodies the caviar is removed are immense fish, sometimes measuring ten to twelve feet in length. 


variant of the struggle between the city and 
country life; down the Danube, no people 
really need starve provided they are willing 
to go back to the land. Agrarian reform, 
at least, has provided the good earth for 
unadorned subsistence. 

Not only a fishing and hunting paradise, 
the branches of the river across from Braila 
have a surprise for the bon vivant. 

Off the famous Filipoie Canal is a gas- 
tronomic treat; it is a well-known restaurant 


which annually migrates from town to a 
willow-anchored island. Here everything 
is cooked in the traditional country style. 
The kitchen is a cluster of thatched lean-to’s 
with sides of matting woven from river 
rushes. Out in front, the sluggish waters 
move by in a leisurely descent of debris 
into the Danube itself. Long tables for the 
family parties loved by the Rumanians 
stretch under the shade of the spreading 
(Continued on page 47) 


BY THE RIVER BANK 


In the towns along the lower Danube many races and cultures mingle. In addition to the 
Rumanians, there are Turks, Russians, Ukrainians, Bulgars, Jews and gypsies. 
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hly sculptured temple 


ontains fine examples of Hindu architecture. Among them is this ric 


strongholds, the fortress of Gwalior ¢ 
he ninth century and originally dedicated to Vishna. 


Like many renowned Indian 
of Teli-ka-mandir dating from t 


THE RAMPARTS OF THE FORTRESS OF AGRA 


Newman from Wide World 


The heavy standstone bastions of the fortress of Agra, nearly seventy feet in height, are excellent examples of the work of the Indian stonemason. They 
were built at the order of the Emperor Akbar who died here in 1605. 


STRONGHOLDS OF ENDIA’S WARRIOR KINGS 


NATURE has done her utmost to guard 
the frontiers of India from invasion by 
erecting the most formidable mountain 
barrier in the world. Few armies could 
brave the rigors of mountain passes in 
storm-swept regions “where life ends and 
eternity begins,” or endure the desert’s 
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By ARTHUR EGERTON 


burning heat intensified by encircling walls 
of rock among gloomy defiles. From the 
dawn of history watchers in these passes 
have never slept: night and day the vigil 
is never relaxed. 

Peaks, apparently inaccessible, mask mas- 
sively built strongholds. The mountains 


KIM’S GUN 


The Zamzama gun, now on the wall at 
Lahore, is mentioned in Kipling‘’s “Kim.” 
It was made in the eighteenth century and 
is an excellent example of the skill of the 
Indian cannon makers of that period. 


seem so impregnable that additional forti- 
fications appear to be superfluous, and it 
is often difficult to discern where the work 
of nature leaves off and the work of man 
begins. Not only in the hilly country are 
forts to be found. Perched on solitary crags 
they rise, like islands out of the sea, in an 
endless expanse of plain. And there they 
stand, mocking at time and tide, some of 
them since the days of Alexander the 
Great. 

After they had witnessed successive 
floods of Aryan, Turk and Tartar hordes 
stemmed or disgorged upon the plains be- 
low, the most famous of these old strong- 
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holds still played a noteworthy réle in the 
annals of Hindu-Moslem wars. Some re- 


peatedly changed hands, whether through 
acts of treachery or superhuman. courage; 
others remained in the steadfast possession 
of their occupants until a century or half 
ago when the British were establishing their 
rule in India, and were stormed and cap- 
tured by alien forces, consisting of a few 


James Sawders 


thousand red-coated “Soldiers of the 
Queen.” 

As one gazes up at great bleak walls that 
top frowning cliffs, one cannot help feel- 
ing astonishment at the gallantry of those 
few devoted line regiments a hundred years 
ago that were able to scale and capture 
these heights backed by nothing more 


formidable than rifle or grape shot and cold 


James Sawders 


BIG BERTHA OF THE EAST 


The Mustafabad gun, made of seventy-four 
iron rings soldered together, is twenty-one 
feet seven inches in length. It stands on the 
Landa Kasab bastion in Bijapur. There are 
several other fine cannons cast by Indian 
metal workers in this fortress, one of which 
is called the “Far Flier” and measures 
thirty feet eight inches in length, with a 
bore twelve inches in diameter. 


steel. Nowadays the very smallest puni- 
tive expedition must be equipped with its 
tanks and bombing planes before it is al- 
lowed to be sent out against the compara- 
tively defenseless Pathans. 

The word “Pur,” or “Pura,” that occurs 
at the end of the name of so many Hindu 
cities, such as Jodhpur, Jaipur, Udaipur, 
etc., indicates the invincibility of the strong- 
hold. 
Sanscrit writer, Kautilya, a king without a 
fort is.compared to a snake without poison 
or an elephant without rut. Detailed de- 
scriptions are given in it of the model fort: 
it should be surrounded by three moats, 
each of increasing circumference, bricked 
with stones. Near the innermost moat a 
rampart of huge proportions was construct- 
ed of mud trampled down by elephants or 
bulls. Crocodiles were allowed to live in 
the deep waters of the moat which, ac- 
cording to Kautilya, should be “so deep 
that it reached down to the abode of de- 
mons.” The space between the rampart 
and the moat was strewn with thorny 
bushes and sharp instruments, a species of 
barbed wire entanglements similar to that 
used in the Great War; poisonous weeds, . 
too, were grown to scare away the enemy 
if they ventured too near the walls. 

At the top of the fortifications were 
built parapets with towers set at intervals. 
The huge entrance gate measured about 
thirty-six feet in length, and from the tur- 
rets which crowned the ramparts archers 
shot forth arrows or darts smeared with) 
oil, wax, resin, realgar or naphtha and 
hurled inflammable objects, such as fire- 
balls. 

The relative value of a fort in military 
strength and armaments was fixed in the 
following ratio: one man on a rampart 
was a match for 100 men, and 100 simi- 
larly placed were sufficient to oppose 10,- 
000; while 1,000 were believed capable of 
defending themselves against 100,000. 

In a protracted siege the water had to be 
emptied from the ditches and the cavities 
filled with earth. The parapets could then 
be more easily bombarded. Flooding, min- 
ing and countermining were all employed 
along with various mechanical devices. In- 
flammable powder could be transmitted into 
the fort through the agency of birds, mon- 


TRIPLE BARRIER 


The Uparkot citadel in the city of Junagadh 

is one of the oldest in India. The entrance 

consists of three gateways, one inside of the 

other, and the walls are from sixty to 
seventy feet high. 
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In the “Arthasastra” by the ancient ~ 
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BEFORE JAIPUR 


The fortress city of Jaipur is surrounded by 
a crenellated wall with seven gateways. 
Jaipur was founded in 1728. Its wide care- 
fully planned streets and rectangular blocks 
make it one of the finest cities in India. 


goose, monkeys, cats and dogs or other 
animals that lived in the castle to destroy 
the combustible material belonging to the 
garrison. If more direct ways of assault 
failed, spreading disaffection by means of 
an efficient system of espionage and poison- 
ing the hostile chiefs were accepted as 
legitimate methods by the ethics of the day. 

For the final assault elephants were 
brought up equipped: with iron harness and 
girths and carrying grappling hooks, neck- 
chains and nets. From the howdahs on their 
backs were discharged upon the enemy be- 
low every sort of missile, suchas smoke- 
balls, globes of hot iron, boiling oil, sand, 
Wax, poison and snakes. Alexander the 
Great in an apocryphal letter to Aristotle 
speaks of “flaming thunderbolts” as among 
the frightful dangers to which his army 

(Continued on page 57) 


TWO STRONGHOLDS 


At the right is the old well with thirteen 
windlasses still used within the fortress 
city of Bijapur. The mighty structure below 
is the fortress and palace of Jodhpur stand- 
ing on a rocky eminence four hundred feet 
above the city. It was one of the most 
impregnable strongholds of old India. 


James Sawders and Ewing Galloway 
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Ameri-Candid 
THE TEMPLE AT THE FORTRESS OF VELLORE 
Within Vellore Fort, one of the oldest strongholds in India, is a superbly carved temple dating 
from 1300 A.D. The pillars supporting the porch are each carved from a single monolith. 


WHEN the streamliner glided in front of 
the dinky little depot in Ketchum, Idaho, 
Christmas 1936, and the Eastern sports en- 
thusiasts disembarked for the two-mile 
sleigh or bus ride to Sun Valley, curious 


home folk looked on and shrugged their ’ 


shoulders. They snorted at the admonitions 
of a fake cowboy, who, perched on a crow- 
bait gelding, continued to advise all and sun- 
dry who approached his steed to “Walk 
right alongside. He won’t kick.” The na- 
tives well knew that the horse was too old 
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to lift his feet, let alone strike with them. 

In the knot of spectators was a Sun Val- 
ley guitar and accordion trio playing a lilt- 
ing melody of Swiss origin, six to eight of 
the imported Austrian ski instructors, sup- 
posedly in native garb, and a conglomerate 
of Sun Valley guests, cooks, waiters, door- 
keepers, bellhops, and the several home folk 
who had come to find out what these “rich 
Easterners” looked like. 

Nearly everyone had a touch of Alpine 
atmosphere to him, either a Tyrolean hat, a 


os 
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At the left is the original 


IDAHO’S NEW BONANZA 


By JOHN PRICE 


knit ski cap, or some other effect. Elderly 
women looked ridiculous in flannel ski pants 
but apparently enjoyed it. Bald, paunchy 
business men wore frivolous ski caps, knit 
in gay colors. 

It was a happy but sober crowd that 
chuckled at the futile efforts of the little 
brown Eskimo as he tried to calm his fran- 
tic reindeer and to maneuver them in the 
general direction of the lodge. 
amused also at the embarrassment of the 


“musher”’ whose Alaskan huskies wouldn't — 


It was- 


Union Pacific 
Famous only a few generations ago for its mines and mining camps, Sun Valley today is one 
of America’s smartest rendezvous for winter sports enthusiasts. 

Ketchum resort hotel built opposite Sun Valley in 1882. 


This wagon which carried the freight over 

Trail Creek summit is believed to be the 

largest ever used in the West. It was built 

in Ketchum in 1894 and was drawn by six- 

teen or eighteen mules. It was brought 

out recently to be drawn in a Fourth of 
July parade. 


“mush.” Even the weather gods had been 
stubborn, and only a sparse six inches of 
snow blanketed the ground. 

The entire scene was far unlike that of 
August 19, 1884, when the first train with 
its tin-pot engine had blustered into town, 
greeted by a semi-delirious crowd drunk 
with excitement and other stimulants. 
Ketchum then was a booming mining camp 
with three banks, seven daily stages, about 
fifteen saloons, a dozen blacksmith shops 
and livery stable, a roving population of 
nearly two thousand people, and all the law- 
yers, doctors, gold miners and gold diggers 
it could accommodate. 

Ketchum then was the center of activity, 
and Sun Valley was merely a barren canyon 
through which a small eager stream picked 
its way. The Ketchum and Challis Toll 
Road company had just completed the first 
wagon road through Sun Valley and over 
Trail Creek summit. For nearly twenty 
years, between 1886 and'1904, heavy freight 
wagons, laden with bullion from the smelter 
at Clayton, Idaho, were pulled over this, 
one of the most precipitous trails in Idaho, 
by teams of sixteen or eighteen mules. 

When old T. F. Picotte, gun totin’ 
editor of the country’s main daily 
newspaper, entered the Ketchum ter- 
ritory from the gold fields of Nevada 
in 1881, he had visions of great min- 
eral wealth and the subsequent vast 
and dynamic growth of a community 
of sagebrush and pine trees to a met- 
ropolis. He arrived just at the time 
of the big boom period, which col- 
lapsed in 1887, and the first edition off 
his shaky borrowed army press de- 


(Continued on page 55) 


The inns and cottages at Sun Valley have 

been built in the style of the Swiss chalet. 

In 1936 this spot was a wheat field. All 
trees have been transplanted. 


A special lift carries skiers to the top slope on the side of Dollar Mountain. 


All the luxuries and amenities of the typical Swiss winter resort are provided at Sun Valley. 
One wonders what the old mule skinners and miners of the eighties would have made of 


this spectacle. 
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The Dobermann Pinscher has been found most 

efficient of all the breeds of police dogs used 

for detective work in South Africa. Eleven 

of this species in all have been sent to Palestine 
to round up criminals there. 


The Rottweiler resembles the Dobermann 

Pinscher in form and color but is more heavily 

built. Because of its weight this dog is not 
efficient on a long trail in a dry country. 


This dog is the result of crossing Airedales with 

bloodhounds. The creature is not handsome, 

and so far as police work is concerned it 
proved a failure. 


FOUR-FOOTED DETECTIVES 


By NANCY MOSHER 


Photographs through the courtesy of the South African Police Department 


FROUR-FOOTED sleuths have recently 
been successful in tracking down outlaws 
and terrorists in Palestine. These Arab 
criminals move swiftly and hide themselves 
in the caves in the hills and mountains, or 
conceal themselves in thickly populated 
towns among their own people. They are 
exceedingly quick and resourceful law 
breakers, and the Palestine police have 
often been completely baffled by their move- 
ments. Where the police have failed, four- 
footed detectives have been successful. 

The dogs that are beginning to do such 
brilliant work in Palestine came from a 
country many hundreds of miles away. 
They are products of the famous Dog 
Training Depot in the Union of South 
Africa. This institution where dogs are 
taught the profession of detective is located 
at Quaggapoort, about six miles from Pre- 
toria. Quaggapoort, incidentally, means the 
gate, or pass, of the quaggas, a species of 
striped wild horse resembling the zebra 
which formerly roamed this region in thou- 
sands but is now extinct. 

Not long ago I visited this unusual train- 
ing station. It is located in a beautiful re- 
gion in the midst of open veldt, surrounded 
by ranges of hills. Elsewhere, these hills 
would be called mountains but since the 
whole of the Transvaal is from 3500 to 
5000 feet above sea level ranges 7000 feet 
high appear to be of modest dimensions. 

This country is ideal for teaching dogs 
to follow a trail. One is at once impressed 
with the military aspect of order and clean- 
liness which characterizes buildings and 
grounds. The central drive is bordered 
with gay flower beds exquisitely arranged. 
On either side are the large comfortable 
kennels and wired runs where the dogs are 
housed. There are beautiful shade trees 
and a large round swimming pool for the 
dogs, bordered by vivid red cannas and 
backed by ornamental shrubs which are 
reflected in the clear water—a pool that 
would grace the garden of any villa on the 
Riviera. Among smooth green lawns one 
sees the jumps, obstacles and various ap- 


Caesar, a British bloodhound, who took the 

King’s Prize in England, goes for a walk at 

Quaggapoort. Bloodhounds, too, are not so 
efficient in South Africa. 
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paratus used in training the dogs. Beyond 
is a rock garden planted with rare succu- 


lents that would delight the heart of any 
Long Island gardener. 


We were given the opportunity to in- 
spect the kitchens, where the dogs’ food is 
prepared under most hygienic conditions. 
We also saw the hospital for six dogs, 
though illness is rare, and an up-to-date 
surgery and operating room, fitted with 
every requisite and resembling a hospital 
for humans in its immaculateness. 

At present there are about sixty-five dogs 
on the premises. Formerly there were a 
hundred more, but now thirty-six subsidiary 
dog depots have been established in various 
parts of the Union and have been stocked 
with dogs from the central depot. The ma- 
jority of the dogs are Dobermann Pinschers, 
either imported direct from Germany or 
bred at the station, since it was established 
as far back as 1916. The intervening years 
have given opportunity for ample experi- 
mentation with other breeds and with the 
crossing of different breeds, but the South 
African police department has quite defi- 
nitely decided that for tracking suspects 
in their own country no other dog is so 
suitable as the Dobermann Pinscher. There 
are two British bloodhounds at Quagga- 
poort, Caesar and Hazen, both fine speci- 
mens—in fact, Caesar won the King’s Prize 
in England—but they have been found too — 
heavy for the climate and altitude of South 
Africa. 

There were also several Rhodesian Ridge- 
backs, ginger in color and extraordinarily 
brave, with the peculiar wiry streak down 
the backbone which characterizes “lon” 
hunting” dogs. We also saw several speci- 
mens of Airedale-Bloodhound crossed, but 
the result of this mixture is anything but 
handsome and has not proved worthwhile 
for police dog work. 

Training is started when the dogs are 
about six months old. After they have” 
passed the “obedience” tests they are spe=_ 
cially trained to follow the scent of Kaffirs 
each time a little farther or under mor 
difficult conditions caused by doubling, 
crossing trails, etc. They are never taken 
over the same trail two days in succession. 
The dogs also undergo a course of training 
in identifying individuals from among ¢ 
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THE DOG TRAINING FIELD AT QUAGGAPOORT 


Visitors are not welcome while the dogs are being trained, for the Dog Training Depot is under a strict military regime as part of the Department of De- 
_ fence. This picture of the training field shows the apparatus which is used. Ladders, walls, tunnels, broad and high jumps, and high beams are all used 


in the dogs’ training, which begins at the age of six months. 


crowd by scent, and soon become very skill- 
ful and accurate. Each dogmaster, usually 
selected for his suitability, has charge of 
four dogs, and the complete course of 
training takes about a year and a half. 
The Dobermann Pinschers have been of 
great service in trailing criminals in coun- 
try districts throughout the Union. Re- 
cently at Pietersburg in the Transvaal a 
Kaffir who had been stealing stock was run 
to earth by two dog detectives attached to 
the police station there. These dogs, Artus 
and Ruby, were trained at Quaggapoort. 
The Kaffir had accidentally left his hat in 
a store in the Potgietersrust district where 


he had attempted to sell a number of oxen 
stolen from a farm. Given the scent from 
the hat, the two dogs followed it nearly 
three miles through dense bush, until they 
came to a party of Kaffirs. Again the hat 
was held to one of the dogs to get the 
scent and he at once jumped up on the 
culprit, who was speechless with fear. When 
the second dog was given the scent again 
and placed his paws on the shoulders of 
the same Kaffir, he confessed to the crime. 
Later he was sentenced to a year’s imprison- 
ment with hard labor. Cases like this, where 
a police dog has succeeded when a human 
detective has been at a loss, occur almost 


TESTS FOR THE CANDIDATES 


The canine sleuths have to go through a rigorous training before they receive their degrees. 

Here are some of the tests they must pass: (1) they must crawl through the twelve-foot pipe 

only twenty inches in diameter; (2) they must easily leap the five-foot wall; (3) they must 

open the door or climb through the window of the miniature house. Afterwards, by way of 
recreation they may go to the swimming pool (4). 


every week in the Union of South Africa. 
I was able to obtain official details of 
particular cases which show how valuable 


the dogs have been in assisting the investi- 


gation of crime. 

A Kaffir was murdered on the farm Oli- 
phantskop, near Ladysmith, Natal, between 
7 and 8 p.m. The body was found at noon 
on the following day and the police sum- 
moned by telephone. Two police dogs sta- 
tioned at Estcourt, seventy-six miles from 
the scene of the crime, were sent for and 
arrived at 7:30 p.m. that day. Owing to 
the nature of the country and the dark- 
ness, the dogs could not be worked that 
night. At 7:30 a.m. the following morning 
(thirty-six hours after the crime was com- 
mitted) a broken stick was found some 
distance from the body. This stick was 
the only scent-bearing article discovered at 
the scene of the crime. The dog Geluk 
was given scent from the stick and trailed 
on to the road and along it some distance, 
then along a foot path and eventually to a 
Kaffir kraal on the farm Oliphantskop, 
where he pointed out a Kaffir named Dunu- 
dunu Twala, from among several others. 
The bitch, Magriet, was then given scent 
at the scene of the crime and worked with 
the same result. The stick in question was 
subsequently identified as the property of 
one Jeyelande Kumalo, another Kaffir, but 
it was found that it had also been handled 
by Dunudunu Twala, who proved te.be the 
principal in the murder. His movements 


were traced, eye-witnesses were located, » 


and a strong case established against him. 
He was arrested, together with Kumalo 
and two others. In this case the dogs 


(Continued on page 51) 
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THE CITY THAT MADE YOUR CAR 


EN winter the sky has a yellowish tinge, 
and under it Detroit seems to straggle aim- 
lessly; the houses crowd to the factories; 
the factories scribble their leavings in the 
sky. Street cars clatter upon the streets of 
muck that once was snow. In summer a 
moody heat invades the city. It drifts, in a 
sluggish stream, into houses and narrow 
streets. The sun is harsh and angry, the 
few pathetic trees droop. Those gentler 
seasons—spring and autumn—pass quickly 
and unnoticed, lost in the metallic tempo 
of the town. 

At all times, wherever you go, wherever 
you look, there are cars—hundreds, thou- 
sands of automobiles. They move in im- 
personal masses along the thoroughfares ; 
they cram the parking lots in close-packed, 
steel-glass mimicry of one another—here 
in the middle of the great American land— 
the middle that appears to be neither east 
nor west, north nor south; here, in Detroit. 

Some say that it is not a pleasant city. 
Detroit is disliked even by many of its 
own inhabitants. In truth, this vibrant giant 
is a city of humdrum work rather than of 
pleasure. From whatever direction you 
enter, the factories thrust upward and 
sprawl before you. When the town is yet 
an hour’s drive away, you see the giant 
chimneys at River Rouge portioning the 
sky. As by bridge or ferry you cross the 
Detroit River from the Canadian town of 
Windsor, factory buildings grimly barricade 
the approaching shore. Of course, if you 
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By ALBERT PARRY and A. E. KAHN 


wish, you can burrow beneath the stream 
through the neat, bright-lighted tunnel; but 
when you curve up and out onto United 
States soil, you will find warehouses and 
industrial plants whether you wheel to the 
right or to the left. 

However you look at it, it is a city with 
but a modicum of conventional charm. It 
has old buildings, yes; but all of them lack 
quaintness, many are drab and ugly and 
pitted with their age. 

And yet, despite the seeming drabness, 
Detroit is probably the most dynamic and 
exciting of America’s great manufacturing 
cities—for here contrasts stand in their ex- 
tremes, with not much middle ground to 
fuse the opposing ends. 

On May 1 Cadillac Square is 
dense from one side to the other with 
men singing songs, cheering, listen- 
ing to speakers. As many as two 
hundred thousand men stand here 
elbow to elbow, so close that when 
a slight movement starts in their mid- 
dle, a shiver carries across the whole 
breadth of them like a ripple in a 
pool, and men on the edges— 
squeezed together along the side- 
walks—may be forced through shop 
windows where that ripple ter- 
minates. 

Perhaps on the very same day the 
Detroit Times will carry one of its 
front-page enumerations of daily ex- 
penses, running into’ thousands of 
dollars, of the city’s Number One 
Glamor Girl, and in her name you 
will recognize an epoch of automobile 
history. Once, when her published 
expenditures on dog kennels, horses 
and social entertainment were par- 
ticularly high, hundreds of unem- 
ployed men and ‘women gathered in 
mute protest in front of a swanky 
club where she was giving a spectacu- 
lar party. 

Detroit’s tableau is poignant with 
contradictions stemming paradox- 


DETROIT IN THE SEVENTIES 


Since the middle of the last century 
Detroit has been associated with the 
manufacture of the instruments of 
transportation, including small freight 
cars, Pullman cars, water craft and 
large vessels for lake traffic. The 
automobile industry on which the 
great metropolis of today largely de- 
pends began when Robert B. Olds 
started manufacturing motor cars in 
the city in 1899. 


ically from the same roots. Look well, for 
instance, into the city’s foreign sections: 
Polish, Hungarian, Italian, German. You 
will find that they have little native bright- 
ness; that. they have taken on the darkness 
which comes from huge chimneys, from 
clanking machines, from the exhaust of 
cars. They are the prosaic uninviting quar- 


‘ters of workers who come home only at 


night, weary after a day of effort on the 
assembly lines.or of walk and query in look- 
ing for work. And for a contrast, there is 
the dominant figure of William S. Knudsen 
of General Motors: he came from the land 
of the Vikings at the age of twenty, he 
worked as a laborer on construction jobs, 
he could speak but little English in those 


days—and now behold him as the most 
valued man in the gigantic organization, a 
large man of strong build, white-haired 
and blue-eyed, looking as the skipper of a 
Norwegian sailing vessel might look (and, 
indeed, there are many pictures of ships at 
sea and many ship-models in the house 
where Knudsen lives with his wife, son, and 
daughters). 

The connecting link of these two con- 
trasts is, of course, the belt line. The work- 
er of Detroit, be he immigrant or native, 
knows the implacability of the belt line— 
that modern symbol of industrial life. He is 
harried by the ruthless speed of the mass 
method with which things are done in this 
most industrial of industrial cities. And if 
sometimes he tries to temper or otherwise 
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humanize the method in the factory, he THE DETROIT RIVER IN 1852 
would on the other hand apply its speed Detroit was founded in 1701 by Antoine de la Mothe Cadillac and was sixty-three years old 
and perfection to the socioeconomic life before St. Louis was founded. It antedates Buffalo by about a century, and it was 137 years 


old when Chicago received its first charter. This view of Detroit from the Canadian bank of 


growing out of the factory. If cars can the river was drawn when the city had a population of about 25,000. 


be built quickly, sensibly, and well-nigh 

faultlessly, why could not the carmakers’ 

liyes be built on as shining and orderly a nomics and politics lag behind his technical Thus, a natural enough birthplace was 

scale? Why should man’s sociology, eco- genius ? the city of Detroit for the militant and 
progressive union of the United Auto- 
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has never believed in doing things half- 
way, and the UAW lived up to the tra- 
dition of the town. The union grew 
with a rapidity for which the auto- 
mobile industry is famed. Ten thousand 
members—fifty thousand—one hundred 
and fifty thousand—two hundred and 
fifty thousand—three hundred thou- 
sand: it was like a mountain springing 
up overnight. Before it the great auto- 
mobile manufacturers bowed one after 
another. There was but one exception, 
yet how characteristic!—Henry Ford, 
the last of the Rugged Individualists, 
refused to give in with the others. And | 
he held out.. He is still holding out. 

Detroit union meetings are worth at- 
tending: here are seen the modern in- 
dustrial workers in action, with all their 
argumentativeness, their confidence, } 
their intelligence, their ingenuity—they 
were the first Americans to sit beside 
their machines and thus create that na- 
tional household expression, Sit-Down 
Strike. 

And a fine sense of humor they have, 
too. At a recent meeting of the United 
Automobile Workers, a member came 
forward to tell a story. A powerful fig- 
ure of a man, with a great neck, bald 
head and Slavic features, he grinned as 


PANORAMA 


The heart of Detroit’s business section re- 
flects the city’s manifold industrial and 
commercial activities in scores of giant 
office buildings lining Woodward, Gratiot 
and Grand River Avenues. In addition to i} 
holding first place in the world’s manufac- 
ture of automobiles, Detroit is the leader 
in eighty other commodities and the third 
ranking industrial center in the United 
States. 
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THE PLANT AT RIVER ROUGE 


Courtesy Ford Motor Com 


An epic of modern industrial achievement is symbolized in the giant Ford plant at River Rouge, a miracle of mechanical ingenuity capable of pro- 
ducing 6,000 cars a day. In 1900 America produced only 4,192 cars and trucks. In 1936 Ford, General Motors and other companies brought Detroit 
to its peak motor and truck production of 4,616,420 cars. What this colossal figure means to American economy is indicated by the fact that millions of 


dollars worth of raw materials from farms and ranches in thirty different states are purchased by the automobile industry. 
twenty-five varieties of minerals are purchased in thirty-nine states. 


Ewing Galloway 


he spoke, while the several hundred men 
eagerly listened : 

“I was working on the assembly line 
one day, next to a friend of mine, when 
a foreman came along and ordered the 
two of us to do a special painting job on 
a body. The painting had to be done by 
hand. My friend was a Russian like my- 
self, and the work was tiresome, and we 
said, let’s have a little singing. But what 
should we sing? ‘My friend named a good 
song. It was a prisoner’s song. And so 
we sang as we worked—like this—” 

Turning his back to the audience, he 
broke into song, in a fine, strong voice. 
As he sang, he acted the painting of a car 
body, the long slow strokes of the imag- 
inary brush keeping time to the melan- 
choly tempo of the music. He sang for 
several minutes, continuing the make- 
believe painting, while the audience sat 
delighted with the picture he was creating, 


Each year the amazing ingenuity of the engi- 

neer creates new machines to increase the 

efficiency of automobile production. This 

giant press stamps out crank cases from 
single sheets of steel. 


In addition, more than 


enthralled with the Russian song. He 
stopped, turned around, and went on with 
the story: ; 

“After about five minutes the foreman 
came rushing over. ‘What’s going on here?’ 
he said. ‘What d’you think you’re doing” 
We're singing, I told him. ‘What are you 
singing?’ I told him we were singing a 
Russian prisoner’s song. ‘Oh, is that so?’ 
he said, ‘well, when you’re working in this 
plant there’s just one song to sing. He 
grabbed my paint-brush and went to work 
on the car, and this is what he sang—” 

Again the worker turned his back to the 
audience, and started to sing, but this time 
in a tempo four times as fast as before. It 
was “Yankee Doodle Goes to Town, a-Rid- 
ing on a Pony,” and the strokes of his 
imaginary brush were now su fast that the 
man’s hand seemed blurred. The audience 
bent roaring with laughter. 

And yet another element of strife is 
present in this city of the belt line: the 
fresh memory of the terroristic Black 
Legion, with its brutalization of workers, 
its Klannish oaths, its mumbo-jumbo of 
hatred and ignorance and_ superstition 


Courtesy Albert Kahn, Inc. 

Detroit News Broadcasting Station is an 

lent example of the new commercial 

industrial architecture in which that 
city is beginning to excell. 


brought into this industrial milieu from a 
semi-feudal Southern area. It is the 
memory of workers’ meetings broken up, 
workers’ bookshops bombed, their camps on 
the town’s outskirts burned, homes in- 
vaded, men flogged. and murdered. The 
Black Legion spoke of Americanism but 
was, without question, one of the most un- 
American organizations this country has 
seen. It has been driven into the back- 
ground, but there is still a suspicion of its 
continued existence. In the factories 
throughout the town, workers still wonder 
who of their fellows is a spy, a member 
of this terroristic gang, who has taken the 
Oath against all “aliens,” against all unions. 

This is a city with a dynamic tension, 
with a grim expectancy reflected in all 
phases of life. Somehow-one does not relax 
here in as civilized and free a manner as 
one does in other cities. New York has 
theaters, Detroit has a theater; Boston has 
celebrated restaurants, Detroit has places 
where you eat; Chicago has night-clubs, 
Detroit has none. 

What is, then, the pleasure of its scant 
‘leisure? 

Mass sports, tough contests—the work- 
ingman’s pastime. Detroit prides itself on 
being something of a sport-conscious city 
—one of the few collective prides it has. Ty 
Cobb once gave the athletic tradition of the 
town a considerable lift; for years after- 
ward Detroit was a baseball fan. The trend 
has come to stay in a form less illustrious 
than formerly, yet surprisingly alive: dur- 
ing the summer months the town talk cen- 
ters around the Tigers, in the fall it is the 
Lions’ turn, in the winter something of a 
substitute is found in the Red Wings. When 
the Tigers won the World Series, Mickey 


In many of Detroit’s factories new architectural beauties have been created despite the utili- 

tarian purposes of the structures. This is the handsome Rotunda Building of the Ford Motor 

Company at River Rouge. It strikes a note of simplicity which harmonizes with the clean, 
efficient lines of the huge buildings comprising the manufacturing plant. 


Cochrane, the manager and catcher, was 
appointed an alderman; and Detroit saw 
nothing funny in this. The ring, too, is 
followed closely. Long after Cobb, the 
master of the bat, had gone the way of all 
flesh, the Brown Bomber—Joe Louis— 
came along to stand in his niche as the 
local boy who made exceedingly good. The 
city can be won or lost in the ring or on 
the baseball diamond or football field. 
Art? There are at the Detroit Institute 
of Art the world-known murals of Diego 
Rivera, and their motif is the machine. 
Formerly Detroit, though mechanized, had 
some gentle art too. In the early evenings 
Ossip Gabrilowitsch, the beloved musi- 
cian and conductor who made his home 
here, could be seen strolling slowly along 
Boston Boulevard, wearing a large soft 
hat and carrying a cane—a tall, thin man, 
with a sensitive artist’s face. With him 
usually was his wife, whose maiden name 
was Clemens, the daughter of Mark 
Twain. Gabrilowitsch was a part of De- 
troit, and one of the best parts; when he 
diéd, the whole city grieved. He was loved 


“by all elements of the town, from the 


Czechs and Ukrainians and Poles who sat 
in the galleries at his concerts, to the 
Grosse Pointers who sat in the boxes and 
the orchestra seats. It was as if by his 
artistry this man could for a moment 
erase all conflicts and under the spell of 
his music bring all people close together. 
When he died, a part of the city died. Far 
more typical of Detroit’s art today is the 


fact that Edgar Guest lives here, on the 


outskirts of Palmer Park. Here he writes 
poems that are read by more people than 
any other poetry that has ever been writ- 
ten. In the town’s tradition he turns out 
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The Fisher Building dominates the 
skyline of Detroit. 


Drix Duryea by sourtesy Albert Kahn, Inc. 
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WASHINGTON BOULEVARD 


Ewing Galloway 


Many of Detroit’s fashionable shops are located along Washington Boulevard, one of the city’s most impressive thoroughfares. Like all great American in- 
dustrial cities, Detroit suffers as a result of its rapid, unplanned and chaotic expansion. Today city planners are striving desperately to rectify the mis- 


lines in mass production for mass consump- 
tion. He has applied the assembly line 
principles to poetry, and his fortune has 
prospered accordingly. 

Politics? It is accented with economics 
more candidly than in many another city 
of America. ‘Vote Labor,’ urges the un- 
compromising and unequivocal slogan of a 
recent campaign. 

Religion? Some of it is militant and not 
altogether impartial when it elects to deal 
with the burning issues of this machine day 
and its money. For this is the town whence 
the voice of Father Coughlin, the Radio 
Priest, carries dire predictions and virulent 
accusations and solemn round phrases to 
tens of thousands of homes. Where the 
Twelve Mile Road crosses Woodward 
Avenue stands Coughlin’s temple, built with 
the funds of his followers. It is called the 
Shrine of the Little Flower, but there is 


nothing little or flower-like about it. A tall’ 


grotesque structure, bone-white, it is fronted 
with a gaunt tortured Christ cut in sharp 
stone. At night great lights point their 
white indices at the shrine, and thus it can 
be seen for miles, standing cold and harsh 
against the sky. Each week thousands of 
visitors come to gaze upon it in wonder, 
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takes of the last fifty years. 


curiosity, or contempt—for the Radio 
Priest’s enemies are as numerous as his 
followers—indeed, if not more numerous 
than those to whom his loud and vehement 
prophecies are like balsam. 

Travel? Again the machine predomi- 
nates : distinguished or otherwise interesting 
foreigners—from a Hohenzollern to a So- 
viet citizen—come here not to tour and re- 
lax but to learn in shirt-sleeves, at lathes, 
to become part of the human chain at the 
assembly line, or to learn its management 
and profits. 

Yes, this is a city where work predomi- 
nates, work and more work, where freight- 
ers come in from the Great Lakes, and 
numberless trains from plains and moun- 
tains, to unload their cargoes of raw mate- 
rials and be burdened with finished wares. 
In addition to all those Fords and Chevro- 
lets, there are the stoves and the chemical 
products, the steel and steel tubing, the 
paints and varnishes, the air-conditioning 
equipment and oil burners, the specialized 
machinery and the tobacco products that 
roll up the records of Detroit’s industrial 
output. The Board of Commerce lists the 
town’s manufactures under one hundred 
and sixty-six general classifications ; broken 


down into individual items produced, the 
list runs into thousands. 

Aptly enough, beavers—those most in- 
dustrious of creatures—first placed this sit 
on the map. The part they played is deeb 
in the mud of time: this Detroit, this City 
of the Straights, was originally a garrison 
at the strategic point of the river connect- 
ing the Erie and St. Clair Lakes; the furry 
flat-tailed beasts caused the building of that 
military stockade two and a half centuries 
ago, when Antoine Laumet de la Mothe 
Cadillac came down through the Great 


Lakes to protect from English encroach- | 


ment the French trade in beaver fur. Man’s 
industry followed in much later times. It 
has kept the city on the map—the industry 
of the tall slim man who tinkered, forty- 
odd years ago, in an empty stable on Bagley 


Avenue with a strange-looking thing which 
resembled a perambulator with an engine 


in the back and which later, breeding into 
thousands and then millions, spread 
throughout the world the amazing legend of 
Ford. But it is of course also the indus- 
try of the workers who swarmed by road, 
river and rail, to fill and overflow the town, 
to make it the fourth largest city in the 

(Continued on page 46) 
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- (AND OUTSTANDING VALUE, TOO— ON RICA’S FINEST LINERS DIRECT TO ALL EUROPE) 
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After-dinner coffee in the smoking room, decorated in an American 
Indian motif. Soft wood-paneling reflects the warm glow of the fireplace. 


The WlantiaUan and Veshinglon. 


again in 1938, proved themselves to be two of the most popular 
liners afloat. For they are a remarkable “buy’”—you appreciate 
that as soon as you have set foot in your stateroom, or enjoyed 
the world-famous cuisine. And your voyage is made doubly en- 
joyable because shipboard life is so informal... hospitality is so | 
genuine... and even the smallest detail of service or entertain- 
ment reveals such thought and sound judgment. | 
Rates are now at their “off season” low—there’s a wider 
choice of fine accommodations than at any other time of year. 
Cabin Class, $186 up; Tourist, $127 up. Weekly sailings direct 
to Ireland, England, France, Germany alternating with the 
President Harding and President Roosevelt — Cabin, $141 up. 


= USLIMES 


or details 
i ONE BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY | 
216 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago; 665 Market St., San Francisco 
19 King St., East, Toronto. Offices in other principal cities, 


(Below) Acres of open, 
sunny deck for all the 
outdoor games..a huge, 
partly glass-enclosed 
promenade... and 
indoors, a tiled swim- 
ming pool, gymnasium, 
and therapeutic baths. 
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grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and bird life; to assist 


GRC. to create and promote interest in travel 
and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 


tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


MOTORING SOUTHWARD 


It is no longer necessary to tell motor- 
ists that the southern part of the United 
States holds much to delight them dur- 
ing the winter months. They go south- 
ward in increasing numbers—along the 
Atlantic seaboard, through the Middle 


West towards New Orleans, or further 


westward still toward the new highways: 


that skirt the Gulf Coast. For the benefit 
of our readers who are planning to go 
south this winter we are listing below 
some events which will be of special 
interest to them: 


AtaBAMA—Mobile 
Annual Mardi Gras celebration, February 
17 through 21. 
The Azalea Trail—a flower festival sponsored 
by the Mobile Junior Chamber of Commerce. 
This flower trail covers a marked route of 
seventeen miles through city and suburban 
streets lined with azaleas. These flowers 
generally reach the height of bloom in late 
February and continue in full flower for 
about six weeks, 

Grorc1a—Savannah 
The Southern Paper Festival will be held in 
Savannah on April 17-18-19, 1939. 

Louistana—New Orleans 
New Orleans invites you to the Mardi Gras 
from February 16 through February 21, 1939. 

SoutH Carotina—Charleston 
While the gardens at Charleston open 
January first, the best time to see them is 
the latter part of March and the first of 
April. 

SourH CaroLiIna—Camden 
Tentative dates for the February events are 
—February 18, Virginians’ Horse Show (a 
licensed event) ; February 20 or 21, Camden 
Hunter Trials (Horses); February 22, the 
Washington Birthday races. 
The dates for the Camden Horse show and 
the Carolina Cup races have not been set as 
yet, but will probably be the middle of 
March and the first Saturday in April. re- 
spectively. 
Polo games are played here every Sunday 
afternoon, admission free, and the Camden 
Hunt holds meetings twice weekly in January 
and three times weekly in February and 
March. 

Misstssipp1—Natchez 
Eighth Annual Pilgrimage of the Natchez 
Garden Club—March 20-April 2, 1939, to 
the Antebellum homes and gardens of 
Natchez. 

VirGINIA— 
Garden Week in Virginia—April 24-29, 1939. 


THE AMERICAN INDIAN TODAY 


The annual report of the Office of 
Indian Affairs recently released contains 
some singularly interesting information 
about the progress which is being made 
in Indian affairs. There have been many 


solid accomplishments in various fields.’ 


Most important of all, there is ample 
evidence that the Indians are regaining 
confidence in their own future and in 
the efforts of-the government to give 
them an honorable and important place 
in American life. Some of the highlights 
in the report are summarized briefly 
below: 

'_ To quote the report: “To think of 
Indians is to think of land.” On security 
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in possession and use of land Indian life 
depends for its continued integrity and 
vigor. Additions are being made to 
Indian land in various ways: by pur- 
chases under the Indian Reorganization 
Act; by restorations of ceded land, also 
made under the I.R.A.; and by special 
purchases. Since 1933 the Indian 
estate has been increased by 2,540,000 
acres. 

Conservation has been the theme run- 
ning through much of Indian Service 
activity: conservation of existing physi- 
cal values, and upbuilding for the future. 
The 46,000,000 acres of Indian range and 
forest area—an area larger than North 
Dakota—are being administered on a 
permanent yield basis. Analysis of the 
administrative cost of forest and range 
management shows the remarkably low 
figure of nine-tenths of a cent per acre; 
a figure so low, in fact, as to indicate 
inadequate protection of this large share 
of Indian property. 

The Indian Division of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps, employing a daily 
average of 6,907 Indian enrollees, has 
done a far-reaching and many-sided job. 
Range protection through water develop- 
ment, fencing, reseeding and erosion con- 
trol works; timber protection through 
truck trail, fire lookout and telephone 
construction, and through pest control, 
are examples. Physical work on land, a 
chance for self-support, and training of 
enrollees have continued to make this 
program a revitalizing factor in Indian 
life. 

More fruitful use of land by Indians 
is the objective of the Extension Divi- 
sion’s farming and livestock program. 
Irrigation works, especially small proj- 
ects for community use as supplemental 
to a livestock economy, are being ex- 
panded, and 17,000 additional acres are 
under irrigation as compared with 1937. 

A rich and varied school program, 
strongly rooted in local needs, in which 
community participation and_ training 
for life are emphasized, is the goal of 
the Indian Service. A dispassionate re- 
view of the year’s work shows that the 
Indian Service is nearer this goal, both 
in number of children in school, and in 
the quality of training available to them. 

The trend toward Indian self-govern- 
ment is becoming increasingly powerful: 


the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; ana 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


Indians are seeing their own future more 
clearly, and are moving toward that 
future. 


In the near future “Travel” plans to 
publish a general article on the remark- 
able developments taking place in Indian 
communities all over the United States. 


A YEAR IN AVIATION 


Listing ten outstanding points in the 
development and progress of commercial 
air transportation in the United States 
during the year of 1938, C. R. Smith, 
president of American Airlines, Inc., 
has released an annual review of the 
industry. 


Placed at the top of the list as the 
most important stabilizing factor of the 
year was the decision of the commercial 
air transport operators to pay for their 
present airplanes and endeavor to oper- 
ate those airplanes on a profitable basis 
before purchasing larger and more ex- 
pensive aircraft. In other words, com- 
mercial air transportation will endeavor 
to slow down the competitive equip- 
ment race until the air lines are in the 
“black” and until there is a demand for 


more seats than are available in the 


present operation. 
Some other highlights in the report 
are: 
Most Constructive Legislative Factor: 
The creation of the Civil Aeronautics 
Authority, a centralized governmental 
agency for the encouragement, develop- 
ment and regulation of civil aeronautics. 
Most Interesting Economic Fact: 


That the smaller air lines increased 
their passenger business during 1938 at 
a rate higher than that of the major air 
lines, indicating a sound and healthy 
development of air-transportation on a 
nation-wide basis. 


Most Constructive Single Factor: 


The continuing increase in the safety 
of operation; 1938 was one of the best 
years in this respect in the history of the 
industry. 

Outstanding Humanitarian Service: 


The joint service rendered by the air 
lines during the New England hurricane 
period, by combining efforts in the 
transportation of food, drugs, serum, 
mail and persons when other forms of 
transportation were unable to operate. 


Most Interesting Human Reaction: 


The unfailing patience and courtesy 
of the air traveler when his flight is de- 
layed or canceled in the interest of 
safety of operation—bad weather, etc. 

The report also mentions the im- 
portance of the full-feathering propellers 
and the radio compass; the Federal air- 
port improvement plan; and the plans 
for the North Beach Airport in New 
York City in 1939. 
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4 Scene in Dining Salon, ’M«S GHICHIBU MARU” 


Dining on an N.Y.K. liner is a gorgeous succession of wonderful things to 
eat...dishes that kindle the eye. American style, continental, or what you will! 

And N.Y. K. prides itself, too, on the swift, modern liners of its great fleet 
-..on the oriental charm and courtesy of its service...on the subtle dis- 
tinction of its hospitality. In short, you delight inthe twentieth century com- 
petence of N.Y.K. liners, lounges as modern as the year, tiled swimming 
pools, and really wide decks that say “We're made for sports.” 

Visit lovely Japan...vast Manchoukvo...the colorful Philippines...exotic Ma- ; 
; SEE YOUR OWN TRAVEL AGENT... or write Department 20, N.Y. K. Line: New York, 


la sia..Australia...the Mediterranean...Europe...or where your heart desires. | 
” Pp y 25 Broadway; San Francisco, 551 Market St.; Seattle, 1404 Fourth Ave.; Chicago, 333 i 


Explore lands of magic romance in the equally magic setting of an N.Y.K. liner. No. Michigan Ave.; Los Angeles, 518 W. 6th St; or any Cunard White Star Ltd. office. 
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orget the calendar— cruise back to SUMMER! 
Swim, fish, sail, in tropic waters. Enjoy golf, 


tennis, cycling, riding, horse-racing, pelo and gay 
cosmopolitan evenings ... or store up new-found 
“energy in peace and contentment. 


Know the delights of luxury cruising in these three 
famous Cunard White Star liners with their broad 
sun decks, outdoor and indoor swimming pools, 
sparkling social life, dances, deck-sports, movies, 
concerts, bridge tournaments. Famed Cunard White 
Star a la carte Cuisine, Service and Seamanship. 
Schedules allow one to four days in Nassau with 
stopovers for longer periods, as you desire. 


NEW THIS YEAR—special functions for cruise visitors. 


BRITANNIC sails from New York 
Wednesdays Jan. 25..Feb.15.. Mar. 8 


GEORGIC sails from New York 
Saturday, March 18 Wednesday, March 29 


Saturdays Feb. 4.. Feb. 25 


Friday, April 7 


LANCASTRIA suils from New York EVERY SATURDAY 
May 6th to December 16th 


NO PASSPORTS REQUIRED 

8 DAY CRUISES 
197° 
ONLY UP 


See your local Travel Agent or 


CUNARD WHITE STAR LINE 


25 Broadway or 638 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


6 DAY CRUISES 


$ OO 
ilo UP 


in the LANCASTRIA 


PAINTING AMERICA’S PORTRAIT 
(Continued from page 13) 


projects to all artists concerned, with 
terms of the award. In nearly all 
projects the selection of the mural 
desired was left to a committee 
representing the community. 

This breaking up of the geo- 
graphical monopolies of art has had 
a fine effect on the general level of 
painting and the advancement of a 
general art consciousness. It has 
worked toward a more diversified 
expression; it has encouraged local 
endeavor; and it has fostered that 
pride of community that is so vital 
a part of American life. In the 
smaller towns the murals in the 
public buildings will be seen prin- 
cipally by the local residents. The 
mural conceived by a local artist, 
and treating a local subject, will 
be more acceptable than an alien 
viewpoint, or the interpretation by 
some artist from one of the art 
centers. Even though the metro- 
politan artist might have turned in 
a slicker job as to technique. 

To the writer, the regional as- 
pect of the mural art project is one 
of its happiest phases. As a writer 
on art and a lecturer on the sub- 
ject throughout the country for ten 
years, I had encountered an almost 
solid wall of indifference. This was 
an appalling fact. In one town of 
eight thousand inhabitants where I 
gave a talk before a college, I 
learned that no one in the town, 
save a few teachers, had ever seen 
an original oil painting. And in 
cities of much greater size the in- 
terest in art of any kind was con- 
fined to a group, usually a woman’s 
club, numbering less than a hundred 
souls. Nowadays there is a waiting 
list of smaller towns asking to be 
included in the mural project. Dur- 
ing the first year of the project 
Holger Cahill reported 434 murals 
completed and 55 more in prepara- 
tion. Young artists who never 
dreamed of being able to execute a 
mural have had an opportunity to 


‘paint for the larger spaces and con- 


ceive something that had some social 
value. Formerly, if a painter had 
courage enough to continue his work 
he had to be content to paint easel 
pictures and hope that some day a 
gallery would exhibit his flowers, his 
landscapes and his nudes. A new 
generation of painters passing 
through the high schools will become 
aware, through regional murals, not 
only of a more vivid concept of 
their locality’s history but also of art 
as a living, familiar thing, pertaining 
to their daily life. 

If the dissenters held a grudge 
against the Rockefellers for their 
destruction of the Rivera mural, they 
should let it dissolve in thanks for 
the great service they rendered 
through their Radio City Music Hall. 
For through these portals pass the 
million who otherwise might never 
look upon a mural. The lofty en- 
trance of the theater induces the 
patrons with a mural in the familiar 
pattern, allegory at its prettiest and 
safest. But once a patron begins 
to explore the various parts of this 
vast structure he will discover the 
pictures of many of New York’s most 
distinguished artists whose work is 
exerting a powerful influence on 
younger painters. 
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When touring the country and 
wishing to get a quick résumé of 
some of the town’s history, you will 
do well to stop.in at the school or 
post office and see what the local 
mural offers. If your interest in 
mural painting as an art form goes 
further, it is a good idea to brush 
up on the technique of the medium. 
If the mural is an expert one, you 
will not be able to miss its fable, or 
moral or social content. 

As to media and technique, four 
sorts have been employed. The true 
fresco is the most difficult. Here 
the artist works on wet plaster, 
covering a small area at a time. He 
is limited in colors, being confined 
to the dry earth colors. His tech- 
nique must be excellent, as he can not 
rub out or paint over. In tempera 
painting, which is greatly favored 
by muralists, the pigments are mixed 
with ege. The advantage of tem- 
pera is that it permits a flat treat- 
ment, and being opaque, it allows 
correction by over painting and also 
permits high lights of a lighter col- 
or. A third method is oil on plas- 
ter. The plaster is prepared with a 
lime-proof paint and the method is 
then similar to easel painting. The 
most common technique is oil on can- 
vas, as all artists are familiar with 
this method. It has all the advan- 
tages of studio painting; it can be 
prepared in any locality and then 
transported and hung when com- 
pleted. 

It is natural that most of our 
painters should have been un- 
equipped to handle the technical. dif- 
ficulties of mural painting. Some of 
them had been abroad or in Mexico 


and had received training. But the 


majority knew nothing about mural 
painting except what they had learned 
from books. Considering all things, 
it seems footless to set too high 
a critical standard on the output. The 
vital thing is that a start has been 
made. The country as a whole has 
become familiar with the unfamiliar 
art form, and the way has been 
opened for a fuller realization of 
the scope and purpose of the mural, 

No one has bettered the Greek 
conception of the space-filling decora- 
tion as an integral part of the ar- 
chitectonic ideal. The skilled mural- 
ist, of course, is familiar with this. 
The writer, after some observation 
of the work that has been done, is 
afraid that many of the younger 
painters. have not been successful in 
dealing with the large spaces as- 
signed to them. Their main con- 
sideration should be the basic rela- 
tion of the design to the architec- 
tural requirements. | However, all 
that may come in time. 

Orozco has had the greatest in- 
fluence on the American painters, 
perhaps because examples of his work 
have been available. It is accepted 
that all art has its roots in the art 
of the past, and today’s efforts will 
necessarily stem from previous con- 
cepts. Perhaps it is a good thing 


that our young artists have had so 


expert a master as Orozco. 

In painting his mural at Dartmouth 
Orozco was allowed full control of 
his project. No narrow-minded 
prudery or ignorance was permitted 

(Continued on page 45) 


PAINTING AMERICA’S PORTRAIT 
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to hamper him in realizing his con- 
ception. Orozco chose as the theme 
for his mural, The Epic of Civili- 
zation in America. On the three 
thousand square feet of wall space 
he has worked this out in an idiom 
-with which he was familiar, the cul- 
ture of his own peoples. 

The mural is divided into fourteen 
panels. The subject of the first 
seven of these panels is life in Mex- 
ico before the coming of the white 
conquerors. It deals with the en- 
trance of prehistoric immigrants into 
the Valley of Mexico; with human 
sacrifice to the Aztec god of war; 
with the god Quetzalcoatl; with the 
industry, arts and sciences of the 
Golden Age of ancient America; 
with the departure of Quetzalcoatl; 
and with the ancient prophecy fore- 
telling the arrival of conquerors 
from another world. 

The seven panels in the second part 
of the mural deal with events that 
occurred after the arrival of the 
Europeans. Cortes is _ pictured 
against a background of the ships 
which he destroyed with his own 
hand. The constructive and destruc- 
tive work of the machine is vividly 
set forth, and the coming of the 
English in the North and the Latins 
in the South. Figures symbolical 
of war, usury and treachery sur- 
round a Latin-American peasant in 
the panel that bears the title “His- 
pano-America.” “Gods of the Mod- 
ern. World” and “Modern Human 
Sacrifices” are the two most sav- 
agely satirical panels in. the whole 
series. The former represents the 
dull, unimaginative worship of sterile 
knowledge. The latter uses the 
reverence accorded to the Unknown 
Soldier as a satire on war. The 
series concludes with a panel sym- 
bolizing man’s release from an- 
tiquated creeds and spiritual bondage. 

The whole mural is brilliant in 
color and composition, and audacious 
in its ideas. It is strong meat for 
adults, as well as students, and the 
whole country, or that part of it 
interested in the progress of social 
justice, owes a debt to Dartmouth 


for having given Orozco this- oppor 


tunity to tecome articulate. 

It is a long way from Dartmouth 
to California and by the time the 
mural reached those sunny shores, 
most of the social content had fallen 
by the wayside. Most of the fres- 
‘oes and mosaics that fill the public 
buildings concern themselves mainly 
with the colorful history of the Far 
West. 

Any one traveling to Washington, 
D. C, will find the murals in the 
new expensive government edifices a 
pleasing contrast to the older Bru- 
midi frescoes on the. dome of the 
Capitol. The Justice Department 
holds murals by George Biddle, so 
far from the old accepted pattern 
as to startle the average taxpayer. 
Likewise, the gaunt countrymen of 
John Steuart Curry. Louis Bouché, 
long known as one of the metropoli- 
tan decorators of first rank, has 
panels in this august pile. The new 
Department of Interior building, com- 
mg at a later date, will have the 
advantage of some experience in 
these experiments, Especially in the 


case of Henry Varnum Poor, one 
of America’s first artists, who was 
cramped in his space allotment in 
the Justice Building. A full day 
may be spent in Washington looking 
at the newer manifestations of young 
America’s art. 

But it is not in the large popu- 
lation centers where the mural art 
projects will do the most good. The 
cities are familiar in one way or 
another with such decoration. It is 
in the hamlets and villages where 
no such flower has ever bloomed be- 
fore that the effect will be of enrich- 
ment. In one of his darker moods, 
William Allen White, sage of Kan- 
sas, wrote that his state had the 
lowest poverty rate in the country, 
the lowest illiteracy rate, yet had 
produced no poets, artists or sculp- 
tors. A great many artists have 
sprung from the dry soil of the state 
to confound him, including Poor and 
Curry. Now at Wichita, Kansas, 
is a mural by Ward Lockwood, one 
of the younger painters. And Mr. 
Lockwood made so good as a home 
boy that he won a competition to 
paint panels for the Post Office at 
Washington. 

In the little town of Orange, Vir- 
ginia, is an excellent mural by Ar- 
nold Friedman, one of the better 
modern painters of the country. 
Friedman, for twenty-five years em- 
ployed in the post office in various 
capacities, felt that he was well fitted 
for the competitions for the capital’s 
main letter and stamp department. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Friedman brought 
some social content into his cartoons, 
showing letter carriers fatigued, 
some playing cards, and his designs 
were rejected. It is a pity, truth 
is good for any government. In- 
stead, Mr. Friedman was given the 
Orange award. 

Dozens of cities and towns around 
the eastern seaboard have been en- 
riched by paintings from the best 
artists we have produced in our gen- 
eration. Guy Pene Du Bois has 
painted the murals for the post of- 
fice at Saratoga Springs. Elsie 
Driggs, one of the leaders on the 


-distaff side, has contributed to the 


Housing Project in Harlem. William 
Gropper has painted for the post 
office at Freeport, Long Island. Fiske 
Boyd is to be seen in the post of- 


fice at Summit, New Jersey. The. 


examples are too numerous to cata- 
logue but they are easy to find if 
you are interested. 

The growth of mural art has un- 
doubtedly had its effect on the plan- 
ners of the New York World’s Fair. 
Whether the decorations for this fair 
will come under the head of art re- 
mains to be seen. Great industrialists, 
familiar with the lure of billboards, 
were ready to receive the muralists 
with open arms. Among the wheels 
of industry and the piled-up cans 
of commerce, there is an _ even 
chance some good mural painting 
may be done. -Some of the projects 
for murals are interesting, but it is 
still too early to make predictions. The 
samples we have seen have not been 
hung, and out of their architec- 
tural niches they are almost meaning- 
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_ THE CITY THAT MADE YOUR CAR 
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United States, tenth in the Western 
World. 

Being by nature active, the city 
lives in the present. Yesterday has 
been swallowed by today, and the city 
that was has been lost in the city 
that is. So many Detroiters are un- 
aware that their streets had a yes- 
terday, and that their present mili- 
tancy is a historical tradition. As 


the disputed prize of the French. 


and British empires, the site wit- 
nessed many a bloody battle and felt 
the wily strategies of Pontiac and 
Tecumseh, the Indian chiefs. From 
the French to the English and the 
Canadians and, finally, to the Amer- 
icans this paltry but promising stock- 
ade passed as property, won and lost 
and retaken. The fort of Detroit 
was a vital point in the War of 1812, 
when major engagements were 
fought on the waters of the Great 
Lakes. Later, here was the last wel- 
coming station for those escaped 
slaves who traveled by the Under- 
ground Railway; and here the anti- 
slavery leaders had their meetinz- 
place, and John Brown, for some 
time, his home. 

And if you care for the yesterdays 
personally lived through and now 
dimly disturbingly remembered, look 
well: 

On almost every other corner (or 
so it seems) there stand today im- 
posing stolid stone-and-marble build- 
ings of the pseudo-Doric or Ionic 
or what-not architecture — former 
banks, now converted into grocery 
stores, creameries, laundries, liquor 
stores and bars. These constitute the 
mute evidence of the Bank Closings 
of 1932: it was here, in Detroit, that 
the national catastrophe started. 

The country lived through it, and 
so did Detroit. Undaunted, the city 
wanders north, east and west, and it 
is only on the south that the river 
seems to hold it back. The city 
grows. You will be told that once 
there was a plan for its growth. 
Vestiges of it remain. The very long 
leads directly 
north from the river bank, Grand 
River and Gratiot cut at opposite 
angles from Woodward’s base like 
the branches of a tree, Grand River 
curves its way intersecting and con- 
necting the other main streets. But 
look no farther for system in the 
plot of this city boasting a population 
of 1,788,000. 

For the most part, the office dis- 
trict is downtown; but six or seven 
years ago the Fisher Brothers started 
a new business center about three 
miles north of the downtown section. 
Next to the huge General Motors 
Building, which stands’ as if for all 
time, the sky-reaching Fisher Build- 
ing appeared. This was soon fol- 
lowed by another structure, which 
the brothers named, with apparently 
prophetic intent, the New Center 
Building. But the moment was not 
propitious: the depression gripped 
the nation and Detroit, and the new 
center failed to materialize. Some 
shops, a number of garages, and a 
few small business buildings .have 


grouped themselves about the three 
buildings, like young birds nestling 
under great cliffs. But Detroit's 
downtown remained downtown. 

Grosse Pointe today is where De- 
troit society has most of its great 
homes, where auto magnates and 
their families pass the weekends on 
their magnificent estates. The homes 
are scattered, many of them along 
the river’s edge, and they seem to be 
detached from the town and at peace 
in the rural settings which their own- 
ers have kept intact. They seem so 
far removed from the rush of smoke 
and the pace of assembly lines and 
the turning of wheels and belts— 
from the blast furnaces and press 
shops and power houses; yet it was 
the city’s industries that built these 
homes and it is industry that main- 
tains them. There are in Detroit a 
few other smart sections too: Bos- 
ton and Chicago Boulevards retain 
some. of their past prestige, and 
Grosse Isle is growing. But it is the 
Pointe that remains the stronghold 
and show-area of the local four 
hundred. 

Industry brought these people to 
Detroit, and industry keeps them 
here. The city’s name is synonymous 
with the names of Ford, Packard, 
Dodge, Chrysler. The owners or 
originators of some of the names 
have already departed, but the fac- 
tories bearing those names are firmly 
the town’s landmarks. Cars started 
this city on its broad road to fame, 
but other industries and trades have 
since done their share toward the 
multiplying of the city’s population— 
and increasing its reputation aS a 
mammoth of cogs and wheels. 


But all these factories of Detroit 
have also made a contribution other 
than that of merchandise put out, 
fortunes piled up, and jobs provided. 
A far-reaching contribution it is: that 
of modern architecture, of functional 
style. Yes, the demands of industry 
created an architectural form here, 
a form adopted and developed and 
variated by such men of genius as 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Lurcat, Men- 
delssohn, Behrens, Gropius. Here in 
Detroit, in the early 1900’s, was its 
beginning. Here reinforced concrete, 
great window spaces, and modern 
structural steel had their first major 
usage: the birth of systematic, 
abundantly lighted, utilitarian build- 
ings. The chief exponent of the new 
architecture was a Detroiter, Albert 
Kahn, who has since designed more 
industrial buildings than any other 
architect in the world. 

Thus Detroit has its face—and 
therefore its esthetic identity. 


True, there is little of that soft 
and graceful beauty which is gen- 
erally, and conventionally, expected 
of a city. 

But do you not see a meaning of a 
different, metallic kind in Detroit's 
skyscraping towers and chimneys, in 
the gleam of its myriad cars? Do you 
not hear it in the steady whirr of its 
belts and wheels? In the shrill ca- 
cophony of its conflicting interests? 
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willows. Smaller tables take the 
screening trunks of the veteran 
trees. for more intimate affairs. In 
the offing, the inevitable gypsy 
fiddles while a companion trolls 
out the moody native airs on a 
zither-like instrument, twanged 
with a passion that boded well for 
the approaching evening under the 
Danubian moon. 

In the background, across the 
main course of the Filipoie Canal, 
the mainstay of life hereabouts 
stands out symbolized against the 
noon glare. 

Spindly saplings, worn smooth 
from handling, extend out over the 
sluggish water to form a triangu- 
lar point of suspension for the 
homemade net which sweeps be- 
neath the shimmering surface. Pe- 
riodically, the fishermen gingerly 
leave a shady vantage point to 
raise the contrivance in a somno- 
lent arc; the occasional catch 
flicks silver in the overpowering 
sun. 

Except for loads of firewood pre- 
eariously piled into the sharp, 
double-ended rowboats, these 
draws, similar to the Louisiana 
bayou country, support on the 
whole a poverty-stricken fisher 

- population. All fishing, outside the 
privately owned ponds, is a state 
monopoly. Part of the public do- 
main of marsh, pond and floodland 
lining the lower reaches of the 
Danube is leased to the highest 
bidder for private operation; but 
the rest is more democratically ex- 
‘ploited by the government and in- 
dividual fishermen, who must dis- 
pose of their catch, however, 
through the state machinery. 

' This post-War development is an 
endeavor to conserve the fisheries. 
The parliamentary act making 
them state property, passed in 1929, 
covers the Rumanian course of the 

"Danube, the delta-country itself, 
and the Black Sea littoral. The 
State Fisheries Administration— 
known as “P.A.R.I.D.”—has been 
set up as an autonomous institu- 
tion which becomes the marketing 
agency of some 60,000 fishermen. 


It functions by establishing various . 


concentration points where the 
state and the fisherfolk divide the 
catch on a percentage basis under 
the monopoly regulations. This ac- 
counts for close to one-half of the 
annual catch. While normal prices 
can make the industry worth ap- 
proximately 400,000,000 lei a year, 
the cash income of an individual 
fisherman—recognizing difference 
in Rumanian purchase power— 
works out at about $42.54 for ten 
months of the fishing season. Con- 
servation demands a closed spawn- 
ing period for two months from 
the middle of April to the middle 


of June; but today this only adds 
to the hard lot of these river peo- 


ple in terms’ of a livelihood. 
_ The poorest live along the lower 
Danube’s backwaters. They leave 
the women and children, unless a 
' youngster can lend a hand, in the 
hamlets that dot the flood plain 
and spend a long summer deep in 
the marsh land. Established on 
land that never seems to dry out, 
Heir rude shelters consist of bunks 


raised off the ground on stilts made 
from saplings, roughly thatched, 
and, except in cases of direst pov- 
erty, protected by mosquito  net- 
ting from the prevalent malaria. 
While these people have a prim- 
itive living standard, their simple 
existence nevertheless does not di- 
minish their stamina. The chief 
article of diet is a fish chowder, 
seemingly stewing perpetually over 
the pit of embers, which makes a 
tasty, wholesome and filling dish. 

Both the isolation and monotony 
of these secluded camps seems to 
make the verdant wall about them 
take on a sinister quality of veg- 
etative menace. Only the bird life 
of the lagoons breaks the lethargy 
of the swamp country. Cranes, 
pelicans and cormorants, besides 
rarer wild fowl in amazing num- 
bers, such as egrets and flamingos, 
swoop through the air with an oc- 
casional shrill jeer. 

Some of the fishermen are lo- 
cated at advantageous points where 
weirs impede the migration of their 
piscatorial prey. Here, seining is 
an elaborate setup and marks the 
efforts of the state administration 
to extend the vast fishing possi- 
bilities of this unique part of Eu- 
rope. Save for the thirteen hun- 
dred fishermen engaged in deep-sea 
fishing off the Black Sea Coast, 
these fisherfolk chiefly seine for the 
game, migratory Danubian carp, 
the related tench, and a flavorsome 
species of mackerel, Aloja Pontiaca. 

A far pleasanter picture can be 
drawn of the more prosperous fish- 
ing communities at the very mouth 
of the Danube. 

Here the great stream, adding the 
run-off of the snowy Carpathians 
to the long valley course, fairly 
chokes with the volume of its dis- 
charge. It plows to the sea, heavy 
with silt, through three channels. 
Each in turn has been the premier 
outlet—first the south arm, the St. 
George’s Channel, now silting up, 
with only about twenty per cent of 
the total flow; then the man-con- 
trolled central arm, the Sulina, with 
its engineered fairway maintained 
for eighty years by the Danube 
Commission for ocean navigation, 
but discharging only approximately 
seven per cent of the whole; and, 
finally the north arm, the Chilia, 
with over two-thirds of the river 
volume. 
land out to sea at the rate of fif- 
teen to twenty feet a year, skirts 
the controversial Bessarabian re- 
gion. 

The towns on this picturesque 
arm show the conflict of race and 
culture which this river draws into 
its flow. Ismail alone shows on its 
census, besides Rumanians, sur- 
vivors of the Turkish overlordship, 
Russians “planted” during the tsar- 
istic bid for domination, plus a 
similar scattering of Germans, 
Ukrainians, Bulgars, Jews and gyp- 
sies. Chilia Noua, fortress town 
from antiquity, still remembers the 
struggles of Stephen the Great. 
Hamlets in the delta mark the 
refuge of the Lipovans, dissenters 
from the old Russian state church. 

Indeed, the outermost, Valcov. 
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For thrilling, awe-inspiring sights, 
South Africa is unique. Here are 
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ous “Garden Route,” and many other 
high spots of tourist interest. The 
cities are rich with historical atmos- 
phere, yet progressive and modern. 
And a wonderful climate, adequate 
transportation facilities and excel- 
lent hotel accommodations make 
travel in South Africa delightful. 
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seems to reflect along the canal 
banks which serve as streets the 
whole problem of the delta. Its 
dominating industry, sturgeon fish- 
ing, is in the hands of a sturdy pop- 
ulation whose solid well-being 
shows what peace and prosperity 
can do for this old battleground of 
nations. The great fish give the 
natives world-renowned caviar. Add 
to it the yearly run of herring, 
whose strange migrations 
brought them into the Black Sea 
to hazard the skilfully handled nets 
of the delta fishermen, and Valcov 
becomes Rumania’s foremost fish- 
ing center. 

Everything about Valcov is in 
keeping with its title, “The Danu- 
bian Venice.” While men seine the 
neighboring waters or cross the 
pounding bar of the lonely, tree- 
less, sandy mouth, the women row 
and pole the sharp-prowed grace- 
ful skiffs; universal in Danubian 
waters, without which conveyance 
would be impossible.--From Val= 
cov’s watery “Main Street” to the 
last slimy alley at low tide, life 
moves by boat. 

The catches are brought to the 
cool, cavernous depths of the pack- 


ing sheds direct from the sea— 


quivering sturgeon dragged across 
the dozen feet of plank between the 
canal and the buildings. Rural in- 
habitants row in from their white- 
washed huts down aquatic byways 
to swap basketry for town produce. 
Townspeople pole down to the 
market, for the yard of every Val- 
cov home backs upon a canal. The 
larger waterways are crossed occa- 
sionally. by overhead rustic bridges 
which link the planked footpaths 
of the place. 

This rural Venice, with its canals 
and ceaseless boating, has that 
mostly illusive travel quality so 
freely used with so little justifica- 
tion—“unspoiled.” Typically white 
houses, wood and even tile roofs 
marking the local wealth, are 


-screened by hedges of topped wil- 


lows. Vaulting branches of wide- 
spreading acacia trees make the 
waterways veritable tunnels of 
green verdure flood-lighted by pen- 
etrating rays of sunshine. Even 
apéritifs are served from taverns, 
“bankside” fashion, in your boat. 
The upstream trip, starting with 
the long afternoon shadows, makes 
the retreat from the delta a lasting 
picture of beauty in monochrome. 
The paddle wheels of the com- 
modious river steamer beat against 
the Danube’s current. The ports 
of call, if it is a Sunday, have some- 
thing of a Mark Twain Mississippi 
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have. 


epic to them—the whole 
comes down, on foot or in the ever- 


present droshkies clattering osten-— 


tatiously over the stone pavement 
under horsemanship of very Rus- 
sian coachmen who do not spare 
the whip. The modern touch, 
never absent nowadays 
mania, comes from young bloods 
sporting outboard motors to give 
a burst of noisy speed to their alien 
Cranium 

Now and then country folk are 
picked up in the stream, while pas- 
sengers hanging over the rail of 
the steamer look on and hand out 
voluble advice as to the best mo- 
ment to jump aboard. Even the 
modestly priced meals—really good, 
from fresh caviar, purchased uwun- 
salted by the knowing in now re- 
mote Valcov, to the tangy goat- 
milk cheeses—take on the flavor of 
Rumanian life in 


When coffee comes, the traveler 


amay~catch the unforgettable rising 


of a full moon dead ahead on the 
river channel. It well may come 
as the perfect moment in a thou- 
sand miles of travel: the black mass 


of delta growth silhouetted against 


the absurd largeness of the moon 
close to the horizon; the rippling 
water flecking itself to phosphores- 
cent silver; the porthole lights stab- 
bing the somber hull shadow with 
gleaming spots. 

Somewhere inshore, a flare mo- 
mentarily lights up a lone fisher- 
man in the night. Were there not 
still flickers of cottage lamps, you 
and he might seem to have this 
aquatic world of the Danubian delta 
to yourselves. 
Ismail may burst into view as a 


Riviera-like splurge of light. As. 
the steamer noses into a basin, the 
sound of a band, heavy with the ~ 


oom-poom-poom of brass and 


drum, stirs a penultimate desire for 


a final fling before turning in. You 
debark and walk beyond the dimly 
lit docks into the heart of town. 


Here about the main square the 


crowd passers-by into the emp 
street; the population divides int 
those who sit and look, or stroll 

. and look. 

Comes the nerve-tingling hoot of 
the steamer. Hectic run for the 
gangplank. Pulsation of the deck. 
Then the strange recession of 
lights that always seems a new ex- 
perience any night. What may be 


carnival spirit reigns—café my 


just another river town by day re- 
cedes—but to remain vivid in the 
print of memory as a fairy city by 
the black Danube perpetually en 
féte to you. 


town 


in Ruwu-. 


the open air. 


Yet round the bend 


; 
; 
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miles away on the southern border 
of the Kalahari. 
When the Camel Patrol, (usually 
one white constable with one or two 
native constables) goes out, it is 
never known to outsiders when it 
will return nor what route it is tak- 
ing. The men may stay away for a 
few days or for a week, or even 
for a longer period. One patrol, 
which started from Witdraai under 
Head Constable DeWet Gogiano, 
stayed away eighteen days, but then 
he, his men and animals all but per- 
ished- from thirst. Several water 
holes along that trail upon which 
they had depended thad been empty, 
and they had to push on through 
the hot sand, only to find the next 
water hole just as dry. In all, they 
made two hundred and some odd 
_ miles. One of the white constables, 
a newcomer who tad begged to be 
_ taken along on this patrol, all but 
lost his reason, and the Head Con- 
stable was forced to use harsh but 
effective measures to bring him to. 
But at last, after many days’ search 
they found a small pool of stagnant 
water of which ‘they drank—and 
were none the worse for it. 


While staying at Witdraai for a 
few days to recuperate after our 
tather strenuous experiences, the 
members of our expedition had an 
excellent opportunity to learn to 
know ithe police officers more inti- 
mately than lis usually possible for 
a casual passerby. These men lead 
most exciting lives in the midst of 
‘sandy nothingness and far away 
from civilization. Head Constable 
- Gogiano, the station commander, is 

a married man with a family. His 
children. have all been born here; in 
‘fact, he has spent thirteen years on 
this post. Being considered the fore- 
most expert south of) the equator 
for training camels for police work, 
the authorities have been loath to 
transfer thim—and so it seems that 
he has been “doomed” to spend the 
test of his life here. To make life 

_-endurable, however, the South 

_ African government has gone out of 

its way to provide them with many 
luxuries not accorded to other po- 
lice posts. The station commander 


has a neat, roomy house On—the~ 


dry river bed, in front of the sta- 
tion, a perfect tennis court has been 
laid out—and it is ‘frequently used. 
The unmarried officers of the post, 
_ two in all, live in spacious quarters 
which are attached to the police 
station. Across the yard are the de- 
tention cells which are used only for 
natives. Europeans, unless they are 


_ escaped convicts or really dangerous ~ 


criminals, are left more or less free 

until the time arrives for their trans- 
portation for trial. There is no dan- 

ger of escape; the dunes offer no 
hiding place—but retain tracks. And 
tf ithe culprit is not tracked down, 
thirst will get him—and after that, 
the vultures. 


Not always, however, have the 
Kalahari Police had these luxuries. 
| When about thirty years ago it was 
first decided to establish a post at 
_ Witdraai, the station was housed in 

_ a cave. ‘An adjoining cave was used 

_as the detention room, while the of- 

_ ficers lived in tents or lin other caves. 

a life in Kalahari was dangerous. 


POLICING A DESERT BY CAMEL 
(Continued from page 18) 


The Bushmen were still wild. They 
had been hunted by the whites like 
animals and shot on sight. Other 
native tribes were also constantly 
on the warpath and had to be paci- 
fied. The records of the Kalahari 
Police are filled with exciting inci- 
dents which easily surpass anything 
in modern fiction thrillers, besides 
having the added spiciness of being 
authentic. 


Sometimes in the darkness of the 
night the smallish figure of a Bush- 
man may approach the police sta- 
tion. No matter how important his 
message, he will not awaken the 
officers—he will wait for the early 
morning. Time and again the head 
constable has announced to the na- 
‘tives of his district that when there 
is a matter of life and death, or a 
murder has been committed, he or 
one of his officers must be told at 
once, no matter what the hour may 
be. But the little man of the desert 
is too timid to avail himself of this 
privilege. 

So it thappened one night some 
years ago that two of these desert 
dwarfs had staggered to the station. 
One of them was badly wounded; a 
lion had attacked and mauled him, 
he explained to the police the next 
morning in his peculiar click-clack 
language. But it took the officers 
a long time to worm out of these 
men the fact that their hunting party, 
consisting of five men, five women 
and three children, was still in the 
desert. Two men were lying some- 
where in the sand, dying from their 
wounds, one woman was dead and 
one child thad been carried away by 
the lion. To be sure, their party 
had been poaching in the game re- 
serve—and here they had encoun- 
tered the lions. The bushmen had 
killed several gemsbok, and “their 
stomachs had been full of meat.” So 
full, in fact, that their bellies had 
become grotesquely extended, one of 
the many anatomical peculiarities of 
the Bushmen. When the lions had 
attacked them, they had not been 
able to move about quickly—and two 
men and the killed woman fell 
afoul of the prowling big cats, while 
the child had been snatched away 


* during the following night. 


The patrol started immediately to 
the scene of the disaster, located 
about eighty miles from the station, 
the Bushmen running alongside the 
camels, and sometimes ahead of 
them. The patrol reached the spot 
im two days—which is fast going. 
By then the two wounded Bushmen 
had died; the dead woman had been 
buried in the sand, but the grave was 
too shallow and the vultures made a 
ghastly mess of the corpses. The 
police now buried the dead, robbed 
the vultures of their carrion and 
reinterred it—well knowing that no 
matter how deep the graves, the 
wind would one day expose the bones 
to the glaring sun, to be whitened 
and lie about the dunes, witnesses of 
another tragedy ‘in the desert. 

Occasionally lions become too 
numerous and bothersome to the 
game in the reserve. As it is up to 
the police to keep a check on all 
carnivora, a patrol may go out to 
shoot a few lions. 

(Continued on page 51) 
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To “Riley” on his 38th crossing, 
as to other Orient “commuters? A. “When I stride up an Empress 
one thing is clear...the four snow- ©"? Hates Hey set BD: eee 
; : line certainly knows its hospitality!” 
white Empresses offer a service 
unsurpassed in western waters. 
Frequent sailings from Vancouver 
and Victoria...or from California, 
connect at Honolulu. Details from 
your own agent or any of the 41 
Canadian Pacific offices in the 
United States and Canada. 


Canadian Vacific 


2. “Why, aboard these ships I just 
wish for something and it’s done. My 
cabin ‘boy’ is certainly a genius!” 


Since 1886...SERVICE on the Pacific 
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FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA 
Australian National Travel Assn., 
510 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


BERMUDA 
Bermuda Development Board, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


BRAZIL 
Brazilian Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


CUBA 
Cuban National Tourist Commission, 
Paseo de Marti 255, Havana, Cuba 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
Czechoslovakia State Railways, 
587 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


DENMARK 
Danish State Railways, 
28 West 48th St., New York, N. Y. 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC 
Dominican Chamber of Commerce, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


EGYPT 
Egyptian State Tourist Department, 
80 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


ENGLAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


FINLAND 
Finnish Travel] Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


FRANCE 
French Natl. RRs., 
610 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


GERMANY 
German Railroads Inf. Office, 
11 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
251 Post St., San Francisco, Calif. 


IRELAND 
Associated British Railways, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


ITALY 
Italian Tourist Inf. Office, 
626 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
604 Montgomery St., San Francisco, 
Calif. 


JAMAICA 
Jamaica Tourist Bureau, 
230 Park Ave., New York, N. Y. 


JAPAN 
Japan Tourist Bureau, 
551 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
1151 So. B’way, Los Angeles, Calif. 


MEXICO 
National Railways of Mexico, 
201-L N. Wells Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


CAN.-NEW BRUNSWICK 
New Brunswick Tourist Bureau, 
39-B King St., Fredericton, N.B. Can. 


NEWFOUNDLAND 
Newfoundland Information Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


NORWAY 
Norwegian Travel Inf. Office, 
580 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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NOVA SCOTIA 
Nova Scotia Gov. Bureau of Infor. 
6 East 45th St.. New York, N. Y. 


POLAND 
Polish Travel Bureau Orbis Inc. 
38 Pearl St., New York, N. Y. 


SCOTLAND 
Associated British Rys., 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
Ask Mr. Foster Travel Service Inc. 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 


SWEDEN 
Swedish Travel Inf. Bureau, 
630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


SWITZERLAND 
Swiss Federal Railroads, 
475 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


U.S.S.R. SOVIET RUSSIA 
Intourist, Inc., 

545 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
360 N. Michigan Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
756 S. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


DOMESTIC 


ARIZONA-PHOENIX 
Phoenix Arizona Club, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


ARIZONA-TUCSON 
Tucson Sunshine Club, 
Tucson, Ariz. 


CALIFORNIA 
All Year Club of So. Calif., 
629 So. Hill St., Los Angeles, Calif. 


CALIFORNIA-SAN DIEGO 
San Diego Club, 
San Diego, Calif. 


FLORIDA-PENSACOLA 
Municipal Advertising Board, 
22 Garden St., Pensacola, Fla. 


FLORIDA-ST. PETERSBURG 
St. Petersburg C of C 
St. Petersburg, Fla. 


HAWAII 
Hawaiian Tourist Bureau, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 


MAINE-BAR HARBOR 
Bar Harbor Publicity Committee, 
Bar Harbor, Me. 


DOMESTIC 


MASS.-CAPE COD 
Cape Cod Development Board, 
Hyannis, Mass. 


MASS,-NANTUCKET IS. 
Nantucket Island Inf. Bureau, 
Nantucket Island, Mass. 


MICHIGAN 
State of Michigan Tour. Bureau, 
Lansing, Mich. 


EAST MICHIGAN 
East Michigan Tourist Assn., ' 
Bay City, Mich. 


WEST MICHIGAN 
West Michigan Tourist & Resort 
Assn., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


MICH,-MACKINAC ISLAND 
Mackinac Is. State Park Comm. 
Mackinac Island, Mich. 


MINNESOTA 
Minnesota Tourist Bureau, 
349 State Office Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


MISSISSIPPI 
Mississippi Advertising Commission, 
Jackson, Miss. 


MISSOURI 
Ozark Playground Assn., 
Joplin, Mo. 


MONTANA 
Montanans Inc., 
Helena, Mont. 


NEW ENGLAND 
New England Council 
1032 Statler Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


‘Dept. TR 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
New Hampshire State Dev. Comm., 
17 Capital, Concord, N. H. 


NEW JERSEY-ASBURY PARK 
Asbury Park C of C 
Asbury, Park, N. J. 


N. J.-ATLANTIC CITY 
Atlantic City Chamber of Commerce, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY-CAPE MAY 
Cape May Chamber of Commerce, 
Cape May, N. J. 


NEW JERSEY-OCEAN CITY 
Publicity Department, 
Ocean City, N. J. 


NEW MEXICO 
New Mexico State Tourist Bureau, 
State Capitol, Santa Fe, N. M. 


NEW YORK STATE 
Bureau of State Publicity, 
Conservation Dept., Albany, N. Y. 


DOMESTIC 


North Carolina Conservation Dept., 
Raleigh, N. C. 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Greater North Dakota Assn., 
Fargo, N. D. 


OREGON 
Oregon State Highway Commission, 
Salem, Oregon. 


| 
NORTH CAROLINA 
| 
{ 


OREGON 
On-to-Oregon 
Portland, Oregon. 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Pennsylvania State Publicity Com. 
Dept. TR., Harrisburg, Pa. 


PUERTO RICO 
Puerto Rican Inst. of Tourism, 


- 630 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 


RHODE ISLAND 
State of Rhode Island, 
State House, Providence, R. L 


TENNESSEE 
State of Tennessee Information Dept., 
426 N. 6th Ave., Nashville, Tenn. 


TEXAS 
Texas County Board of Development, 
El Paso, Texas. 


TEXAS-SAN ANTONIO 
Municipal Information Bureau. 
San Antonio, Texas 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City Chamber of 
Commerce, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. 


VERMONT 
Vermont Dept. of Conserv. & Dev., 
Montpelier, Vt. 


VIRGINIA 
Virginia State Conservation, 
State House, Richmond, Va. 


WASHINGTON : 
Evergreen Playground Assn., 4 
215 Columbia St., Seattle, Wash. I: 


WASHINGTON 
Washington State Progress Comm., 
Box 907, Olympia, Wash. 


WASHINGTON-SPOKANE 
Spokane Chamber of Commerce, 
Spokane, Wash. 


WASHINGTON-TACOMA 
Tacoma Chamber of Commerce, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


WISCONSIN ; 
Wisconsin Conservation Dept., 
Madison, Wisc. 


WYOMING | 
Wyoming Dept. of Commerce, ‘| 
Cheyenne, Wyo. A 


; 

In all, seventeen lions have fallen 
to Head Constable Gogiano’s gun. 
His narrowest escape was when he 
was trekking one day along the Bechu- 
analand Protectorate on the South 
West African border. Unexpectedly, 
he came across a whole pride of lions. 
In some places it looked as if the 
sands ‘had been trampled—to use his 
own words—by a regiment of lions. 
He stood rooted to the spot when 
three of the big cats began slowly to 

approach ‘him. However, deciding 
that discretion was the better part of 
valor, they hesitated. It was then 
that the officer made his almost fatal 
mistake. He fired at the nearest of 
the three, a huge beast of the black- 
maned variety, and only wounded it. 
With a roar the lion charged, while 
the rest took to their heels. The 
hunter had enough presence of mind 

to eject the spent shell, and he fired 
again. This time, the shot it dead 
through the heart. It actually rolled 
to within a few inches of where he 
stood. 

Only on two occasions in the whole 
history of the police station at Wit- 
draai have lions attacked its camels. 
A camel is no mean foe, he not only 
bites—and his bite is terrible—but 
his kick is powerful enough to send 

any lion to kingdom come. So lions 
have not been a serious menace to 

the Witdraai camels. Today, they 
have all migrated toward the game 
reserves and seldom venture close 
to Witdraai. 


POLICING A DESERT BY CAMEL 
oy (Continued from page 49) 


At Witdraai, the ipolice keep as 
many as ninety camels. It is here 
that they are bred and trained for 
police work, and after passing their 
final “examinations,” they are trans- 
ferred to other desert posts in the 
Kalahari. ' 

What sort of beast is the camel 
really? 

To begin with—the Kalahari camel 
is a dromedary: the one-humped 
Arabian camel. To ride a drome- 
dary is not unlike riding a horse, al- 
though only the the best riders are 
able to stay on if the camel canters. 

I find camels both graceful and 
ugly, which may sound paradoxical. 
There is something indefinably dig- 
nified in ‘their movements, and their 
eyes are filled with that dark soul- 
fulness of which we read in books. 
Their elegantly curved necks add a 
great deal to their stateliness, and 
their stride is measured and slow. 

A healthy, full-grown camel can 
comfortably go seven days without 
water where there is a little graz- 
ing. If there is no grazing, he can- 
not go more than five days. After 
that he begins to suffer and sur- 
prisingly enough succumbs easily to 
the hardships of travel. The aver- 
age length of a camel’s usefulness is 
approximately forty years, when he 
is considered “shop worn” and not 
suitable for hard patrol work. He 
is then sold to farmers or sometimes, 
though not often, to zoological 
gardens, 


FOUR-FOOTED DETECTIVES 
(Continued from page 35) 


worked a thirty-six hour old trail 
for a distance of nearly three miles. 
Another case shows where the po- 
lice dogs stationed at Bethlehem, in 
the Orange Free State (not Pales- 
tine), successfully worked a trail 139 
hours after the crime had been com- 
mitted, the scent being furnished 
from boot prints. It should be re- 
membered that the Orange Free 
‘State is remarkably dry and some- 
times ten months pass without a 
drop of rain falling, ~~ ~< ~- 
Just a stone used to break a pan 

of glass might not prove of much 
assistance to an ordinary human de- 
_tective, but to police dog Karl it 
-meantawholelot. A thief had broken 
into the office of the station mas- 
ter at Piet Retief and stolen money 
and goods. Karl got the scent of 
_the transgressor from a stone ‘found 
on the floor of the office and trailed 
to a Kaffir’s hut four hundred yards 
away. Then Mrs. Police Dog Hettie 
Was given scent from the stone and 
worked in the same direction, point- 
ing out a young Kaffir squatting out- 
= the hut. He was arrested and 


proved to be the culprit. Z. 


__ These cases—and many more might 
‘be given—show the wonderful trail- 
ing powers of the trained police dogs. 
But for their help in following up a 
clue it is more than probable that 


‘many of the cases instanced would » 


Yo been unsolved and the culprits 
would have gone free. In sheep- 
breeding areas in South Africa the 
dogs have again and again demon- 
ae their reliability in the detec- 


5 


tion of sheep thieves. The govern- 
ment has very rightly distributed as 
many trained dogs as possible in dis- 
tricts where cattle and sheep are 
raised. In case of stock theft the 
police dogs can always be summoned 
from the nearest police post, and in 
country districts there has been a 
high percentage of successful results. 

In urban areas, however, the police 
dogs have not the same chance of 
following up a scent. In Johannes- 


burg, for instance, where there is 


much vehicular and pedestrian traffic 
to confuse and obliterate scents, the 
dogs were frequently unable to fol- 
low up a trail. Out of 439 occasions 
on which the dogs were called in one 
year, they were successful in only 
nine cases. It was for this reason 
that they were withdrawn from 
Johannesburg some years ago. One 
case mentioned, nevertheless, proves 
that the police dog is useful even in 
city detective work. A theft had been 
committed in a room on the third 
floor of a Johannesburg hotel. Police 
dog Truter was given scent from the 
handle of a screwdriver that had 
been used to pry open suitcases. This 
scent he followed down to the second 
floor and around the inside balcony, 
the hotel being built around an open 
court as is so. often the case in semi- 
tropical countries. At a closed door 
the dog stopped. This room proved 
to be unoccupied, but on inquiry it 
was found that a waiter employed at 
the hotel had been seen entering the 
room during the day. He was de- 
tained and confessed to the crime. 
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AMERICAN EXPRESS 
TRAVEL SERVICE... 


Let world-famous American Express Travel 
Service relieve you of travel cares, change 
what might be ordinary travel into an un- 
forgettable journey de luxe — without care, 
wotrisome trifles or time-consuming details. 

Easy enough! An American Express 
travel expert will help you with your itin- 
eraty, create one, if you wish, or co-ordinate 
your travel dreams into bright realities. He 
will secure transportation by plane, ship, 
train ot motor, make hotel reservations, at- 
range sightseeing, protect your travel funds 
with Travelers Cheques, all this before your 
foot touches the gangplank. 

Step ashore in the colorful ports of the 
world—the Expected Guest, sponsored by 
international American Express! A uni- 
formed, English-speaking courier to serve 
you at principal piers, railway terminals and 
frontier points, to assist you through cus- 
toms, smilingly at your service! At your 
service, too, the globe-girdling offices of 
American Express Travel Service as your 
personal headquarters for cables, mail and 
local information. 
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Express office will place the travel experience 
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THE GREAT AMERICAN FLEET 
TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


4.1939. 
MODEL 


Yankee 
Cruises 

TO THE ENTIRE 

MEDITERRANEAN 


FRANCE, ITALY, GREECE 
7 days ashore in 
EGYPT, PALESTINE, SYRIA 


Sailings fortnightly 


EXETER .... Jan. 28 
EXCAMBION . Feb. 11 
EXOCHORDA . Feb. 25 
EXCALIBUR . Mar. 11 


46 DAYS for 
39 ua Barete *hQ5 oF 


Included 


x 


ALZ|SQA—DMS wy 


O]SrPsan 


The whole Mediterranean, visit- 
ing Marseilles, Naples, Pom- 
peii, Amalfi, Sorrento, Naples, 
Alexandria, Cairo, Jerusalem, 
Bethlehem, Jacob’s Well, Tomb 
of Joseph, Samaria, Nazareth, 
Tiberias, Sea of Galilee, Damas- 
cus, Baalbek, Beirut, Haifa, 
Alexandria, Piraeus, Athens, 
Naples, Rome (Vatican), Leg- 
horn, Pisa, Genoa, Rapallo, 
Marseilles, Boston, New York. 


Also “‘THREE-QUARTERS” CRUISES 


Terminating in $980 UP 


Greece 


Terminating in $295 UP 


Italy or France 
To or From: 
FRANCE AND ITALY, | 60 U 
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WAKE ISLAND—AMERICA’S MID-PACIFIC 
AIRPORT 


(Continued from page 21) 


chickens can’t swim though they’ve 
webbed feet, and they can’t fly though 
they’ve got wings. If this island 


| had been awash, those birds would 


have been washed out to sea long 
ago.” 

As the men talk, you suddenly 
hear the surf thundering over on 
the windward shores, If nature un- 
expectedly reared her haunches out 
of the sea—you wonder—could any 
man power save this air base in the 
Pacific? But the domestic odor of 
hot coffee, and the soft strains of 
Hawaiian music on the radio are re- 
assuringly human. 

Of Wake’s human history, not 
much can be written, since wander- 
ing winds and a heaven of birds and 
stars have been her chief compan- 
ions through the centuries. In 1796 
Sir William Wake in the British 
schooner Prince William Henry 
skirted the windward shore and 
named the entire atoll for himself. 
In 1841 Commodore Wilkes of the 
U. S. Charting Expedition actually 
landed at Wake, renaming the two 
end islands, one for himself, and one 
for his naturalist, William Peale. 
The curve of the horseshoe remained 
Wake. In 1898, the United States 
took formal possession. 

In 1900 the Japanese came to hunt 
for the much-prized red tail feathers 
of the bosun, or long-tailed tropic 
bird. They left in 1908. As a re- 
sult of certain protestations made in 
that year, bird molesters were re- 
moved from Midway and from 
French Frigate Shoals. Their broth- 
ers on Wake saw the handwriting on 
the wall and left. 

In 1935 came the most recent of 
Wake’s human contacts when a 
trans-Pacific air base was estab- 
lished there, after months of grueling 
effort. In that year, the supply ship 
North Wind brought out every nail, 
bolt and screw, every potato, Diesel 
engine and mattress, every electric 
light bulb, gasoline drum head, and 
match—everything—to this rock pile 
devoid of both water and food. On 
Wilkes today is an old battered tent 
that speaks eloquently with its idle 
flappings of those early sweating 
struggles to place an air base on this 
coral atoll. 

There are no schools, no theaters, 
no stores on Wake. There are no 
automobiles, except the station 
wagon, no newspapers, no strikes, no 
wars. And there are no dogs, no 
children, no church bells, and aside 
from the wife of the inn steward, no 
women. 


But there are electric lights in con- 
trast to the starlight of the ages; 
there is hot running water by means 
of a solar heating system. There are 
huge reservoirs for storing the rain- 
water; there are electric fans in- 
stead of just the tradewinds; and 
there are radio messages. There is 
even a telephone, which anyone can 
operate by merely taking the receiver 
off the hook and ringing three times ! 


Of the mysteries of Wake Island 
there are several. But perhaps the 
most arresting is that of the old rusty 
anchor that stands by i.e pergola at 
the end of the dock. 

As you walk along the windward 
shore of Wake Island proper, you 


‘ 


see scattered pieces of volcanic rock 
strewn along the shore. A strange 
sight on the shore of a coral atoll. 
And having passed this point, you see 
far out on the reef two black, ir- 
regular mounds like shadows in the 
sunlight. 

What are these? 

Chains—anchor chains—the same 
anchor chains that were thrown 
overboard by Captain Tobias of the 
doomed pbarque Libelle when she 
struck this dangerous reef on the 
night of March 4, 1866. That vol- 
canic rock she carried for ballast. 

From the story unearthed by the 
patient research of Colonel Bicknell, 
however, we now know that crew 
and passengers remained all night 
on the stricken vessel and next morn- 
ing struggled across this reef to the 
sheltering stretch of gray, ‘clinking 
coral. . With water and food sal- 


vaged from the ship, and with the’ 


rains, the fish and the birds of the 
island, these castaways managed to 
survive on this spot for about three 
weeks. They buried what remained 
of the valuable cargo of quicksilver, 
and also cached $300,000 in cur- 
rency. 

And then, on March 27, after hav- 
ing discovered the sole break in the 
reef, they set out from Wilkes’ wind- 
ward shore in two small, open boats, 
hoping to reach Guam, over 1500 
miles to the west. In the longboat 
went the first officer and twenty-one 
others, among them the only woman 
of the group, a world-famous singer, 
Madame Anna Bishop Schultz, en 
route from Honolulu to Hong Kong. 
In the gig, went the captain and 
eight of his men. 

Looking toward the far horizon 
beyond this shore line today, you 
may rightly wonder if the two tiny 
craft survived the perils of squalls 
and shipping seas. 

In a weather-stained old publi- 
cation called The Friend, there is an 
account of the voyage. The larger 


‘boat succeeded in reaching Guam; 


the smaller boat was lost. 


What of the buried treasure and 
the $300,000 left on Wake by the 
crew of the Libelle? 


We know only this: that a char- 
tered schooner later went from Hon- 
olulu to Wake to reclaim buried 
flasks of quicksilver. But of the 
$300,000 known to have been on the 
Libelle the night she struck the reef, 
no record has ever been found. 


And what of the passengers who 
finally reached the lush, green haven 
of Guam in the longboat? Until 
January of 1938, no one on the trans- 
Pacific route seemed to know. At 
that time, two old photographs and 
a yellowing excerpt from a maga- 
zine published in London, December 
6, 1877, were discovered in the pos- 
session of Miss Nellie Shook, a 
great-niece of Madame Anna Bishop 
Schultz. And from this material, 
so generously contributed, we now 
know that Madame Schultz re- 
mained at Guam for three months, 
and that she then departed with her 
husband, her secretary and her man- 
ager, a French musician named La- 
scelles, for Manila, where, despite the 
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loss of her music in the shipwreck, 
she gallantly gave two concerts to 
packed houses. She then proceeded 
to complete her world tour 

Tonight Wake Island lies out 
there in the midst of the Pacific 
Ocean with the darkness of gigantic 
waters around her, and the three red 
eyes of her beacon and her wind- 
mills staring across her flat coral 
fields to the sea. A strange com- 
bination of something which belongs 
to the dim silent centuries, and some- 
thing which is ushering in the new 
age of air—such is this unique island. 


haps ss. 


When a Flying Clipper finally lifts 
you from that island into the sunrise, 
there is a moment of intense regret 
as you look down upon the familiar 
horseshoe outline. You see the lonely 
windward stretch of shore where 
birds still hover in the winds of the 
sea above the old anchor chains of 
the Libelle. And already, as the is- 
land fades into the morning behind 
the Clipper’s whirring gleam of mo- 
tors, you know that even if you never 
see its shores again, nothing can 
ever erase its memory from your 
mind. 


RHINOS ON THE RUN 
(Continued from page 23) 


‘as slim. This horn did not slope 
back as usual, but canted well for- 
ward so that as she bent her thead 
down to feed, it was almost hori- 
zontal with the ground. Although 
I was able to obtain a small amount 
of ciné-film of this animal, neither 
then nor since have I ever been able 
to get close enough to obtain a still 
photograph. 


Behind the female followed her 
consort—a beautiful bull, large, un- 
usually sleek, and with a-good horn. 
I have met him many times since, 
and got to know him well. He 
proved to be:a thorough sportsman, 
if one can so describe a rhino, but 
he would not permit any other rhino 
to come near him and apparently 
considered himself the overlord of 
this pan. However, there was noth- 
ing mean about him, and apparently 
he scorned ‘to charge anything much 
smaller than himself. Luckily for 
him, he appeared to have come to 
an understanding with the elephants 
which live amongst these thorn-tree 

clumps. On several occasions I have 

been able to get quite close to him 
on foot, as he lay up in the midday 
heat among thick bush or under 
some dense tree, although on each 
occasion I suspect that he knew I 
was there, for he always showed 
great skill in choosing his resting- 
place. 


_I often tried to get up to camera 
tfange by car. Though I drove as 
carefully and quietly as possible on 
his blind side, and with all due re- 
- gard to wind, he always spotted me 


when I was still a long way off. 
Then, without hesitation, he charged. 
His charge did not stop until the 
car was in full flight and disappear- 
ing from his horizon in dust. Many 
a good run has he given me over the 
pan when I have met him either 
returning in the early morning from 
a good night’s browsing, or when the 
setting sun has lured him from his 
daytime haunts. On each of these 
occasions this old bull has shown 
what has appeared to be such an 
amazing turn of speed that I ‘finally 
decided to measure his pace. One 
fine morning, when I met him out 
on a small level plain, he charged. 
I kept the car just in front of him, 
and noted the speedometer. This 
showed that for about a quarter of 
a mile or more he kept me going at 
twenty-eight miles an hour, a speed 
which, though fair, was rather dis- 
appointing to me. (Some time previ- 
ously I had tried out a female 
rhino, and she kept me going at 
thirty-five miles per hour over some 
considerable distance, although it was 
down a slight incline.) 

It was perhaps just as well that 
the bull was not traveling faster that 
morning because my engine stopped 
when he was in full pursuit. Fol- 
lowed by a couple of tons of rhino 
coming at full gallop about twenty 
feet behind, I had an uneasy moment 
or two. Luckily the engine picked 
up again almost at once. 

On other occasions, while a com- 
panion drove, I have been able to 
photograph my galloping rhino friend 
many times. 
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Karl A. Barleben 
Even this small reproduction indicates 
that filters add tremendously to photo- 
graphs in which the sky appears. 


ONE of the very first accessories 
the would-be photographer should 
get is a filter, but the selection of a 
proper filter frequently becomes a 
problem, due to the multiplicity of 
brands, types and colors available. 

Filters come in two general classi- 
fications: those made of solid optical 
glass, in which the color is inherent; 
and those consisting of a thin sheet 
of colored gelatin cemented between 
two pieces of optical glass. The 
solid glass variety is obviously more 
durable and stable, and the tropical 
traveler is advised to use them. On 
the other hand, cemented filters have 
their good points, too, and will serve 
long and well if cared for. 

A filter is not a magic glass which 
transforms every scene at which the 
camera is pointed into a thing of 
beauty. It is merely an optical de- 
vice which, as its name implies, “fil- 
ters” out certain light rays, thus per- 
mitting others to affect the photo- 
graphic emulsion to better advantage. 
Because of this “filtering” action, an 
increase in exposure is necessary to 
compensate for the absorption of a 
certain percentage of the light. The 
increase required is known as the 
“filter factor.” 

While there are more than a hun- 
dred different colored filters com- 
mercially available, the traveler will 
rarely use more than two or three 
for the purposes of his average trav- 
el pictures. The most important one 
to buy, because of its almost uni- 
versal application, is the medium yel- 
low filter. Working with both ortho- 
chromatic and panchromatic film, the 
yellow filter produces cloud effects 
and gives a more true-to-life ren- 
dition of colors in monotone. Land- 
and seascapes are usually improved 
by its use, as are aerial views. 

For over-corrected scenes, where 
the sky is to be darkened consid- 
erably, and for dramatic pictorial ef- 
fects, a light-red filter is suggested. 
Red filters, however, can be used 
only with panchromatic film, because 
orthochromatic film, being insensi- 
tive to red, is incapable of recording 
a scene through them. The red filter 
can be used to produce various 
tricks, such as faked night. scenes, 
etc. j 

A very important point in connec- 
tion with filters should be kept in 
mind, and that concerns itself with 
exposure and its relation to the filter. 
Possibly you have experienced shoot- 
ing through a filter a scene which in- 
cluded a beautiful cloud formation 
in the sky. Upon seeing the print, 
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you were surprised to note the com- 
plete or partial absence of the clouds 
you thought the. filter would “bring 
home.” The answer, in all likeli- 
hood, was overexposure: it should 
be remembered that overexposure 


will definitely nullify the action of a . 


filter. Therefore, be sure to give as 
near the correct exposure as pos- 
sible when using a filter. This is a 
simple and, perhaps, minor point, but 
its importance cannot be considered 
too seriously by the traveler. 

Avoid taking a reading with an 
exposure meter through a filter in 
an attempt to save Calculating the 
filter factor. Filtered light affects 
the exposure meter differently than 
it does the photographic emulsions; 
hence it is necessary to read the 
meter for the base exposure with- 
out a filter and then calculate the fi- 
ter factor from the reading you get 
with the meter. 

Factors are undoubtedly the most 
puzzling part of filter use, for no 
one can accurately tell the factor of 
any filter under all lighting condi- 
tions. The film used, the result de- 
sired and the color content of the 
light available must all be reckoned 
with. Each of these matters has its 
definite influence over the filter fac- 
tor. Published factor tables do not 
pretend to be more than general 
approximations, 

For instance, early in the morning 
sunlight has a bluish ‘tinge; late in 
the afternoon it is definitely yellow- 
ish, even reddish. A yellow filter 
will, therefore, require a trifle more 
exposure in the morning than late in 
the afternoon. 

The film, too, is influential. Some 
emulsions require less increase than 
others for the same filter. Here is 
where a filter factor table comes in 
handy to account for emulsion varia- 
tions from one film to the other. 
However, there is a considerable lati- 
tude or permissible margin of safety 
in all modern films which will auto- 
matically compensate for slight er- 
rors one way or another, so do not 
permit these cold facts to become 
disturbing. They are presented only 
to guide you in a better understand- 
ing of your filters and their use. 

A lens shade should be regarded 
as part and parcel of the filter, al- 
though it should be used regardless 
of whether a filter is used over the 
lens or not. The most convenient 


and, practical shades are those which 
serve as both shade and filter holder. 

Filters, like lenses, are really pieces © 
of optical equipment and should be 
accorded the same care you extend 
to your camera lens or binoculars. 
Keep them clean and protected, and 
they will last a lifetime, barring ac- 
cidertal breakage. Lens cleaning tis- 
sue should be used for cleaning. 
Don’t try to save when buying a 
filter. Get the best, preferably of 
solid optical glass. Cheap filters are 
likely to produce distorted or blurry 
negatives due to imperfections in the 
glass. 

Scenes of a general or pictorial 
nature are aided by a filter, particu- 
larly if the sky shows and there are 
clouds visible in the scene. Snow 
atid water scenes definitely call for 
the use of a filter, usually the yel- 
low. Close-ups rarely require a filter 
unless a particular color in the scene 
is desired to be \prominently re- 
corded. In this connection, the fol- 
lowing table will be helpful. 


To photograph To photograph 


as light in as dark in 
Color tone, use a tone, use a 
BU wei c eS vite Blue Filter ..:...: Red Filter 
Yellow, i... Yellow "6 sain Blue “ 
Green csi cast Green “fees Red “ 
Redo. evenaee Red: Seen Green “ 


The calculation of filter factors is 
simple. Supposing the normal ex- 
posure for a given scene and film 
is established by the exposure meter 
as being 1/100th of a second at f:16. 
We wish to use a filter whose factor 
is roughly two (expressed “2x” or 
“two-times”). Compensation for this ~ 
increase can ibe made either with the 


7 


shutter speed or lens diaphragm 
aperture. If ‘the former, the speed 
should be reduced by half, viz., 


1/50th of a second at £:16. Should 
the lens diaphragm be desired to be 
the reducing factor, instead of £:16, 
the lens should be set at f:11, while 
the shutter speed (1/100th of a sec- } 
ond) remains the same. 
For complete filter factor tables, 
the book “How To Use Filters” 
(75c) is suggested. Other books in- 
clude “Wratten Light Filters” 
($1.00) and “Photographic Filters” % 
($1.75). 


' Would you like to have a sixty page, fully 


illustrated, wire bound book, entitled “Better 

Photography Made Easy,” to help improve 

your hobby? It is Free to All. Just send 

twelve cents in stamps to cover the cost of 

handling and mailing to:—K. A. B., c/o 

TRAVEL MAGAZINE, 116 E. 16th St. 
New York City, N. Y 


A medium yellow filter recorded this cloud formation above a 
tranquil rural scene. 


Karl A. Barleben 
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scribed Ketchum. Of it he printed: 

“Tts situation, as regards mines, 
timber and water power, is quite 
central; it is entirely surrounded by 
mountains, and has the additional 
advantage of being at the base of the 
deep snow line. The open season is 
fully six weeks longer than at Galena, 
(twenty-six miles north and never 
more than a rough camp), where 
snow is on the surrounding mountains 
for at least six months in the year. 
There has been some talk of erecting 
smelters here, but the execution of 
the project is evidently deferred. 
Should one or more smelting fur- 
naces be erected the town would 
grow to a considerable size. Only 
thirty-five persons wintered here last 
season.” 

Short, chunky Picotte never lived 
in Ketchum but conducted his busi- 
ness fourteen miles south in the ter- 
ritorys main Saturday night town, 
Hailey, where as he said, “All heath- 
ens must keep outside the city limits,” 
referring, of course, to the “heathen 
Chinee,” always considered an evil by 
laborers in a mining camp. That 
Ketchum was a lively town is evinced 
by various tales the old editor told 
on the pages of the Wood River 
Times. Here’s one that appeared 
August 3, 1881: 

“Last Sunday evening, a_ sport 
known as Johnny Taylor got into a 
dispute at Ketchum with a saloon 
keeper named Dunphy. After some 
. wrangling, the sport asked the cock- 

tail architect if he were heeled, and 

on receiving a negative answer, told 
him to go and arm himself. Dunphy 
obeyed, and came back to where the 
dispute had occurred. Not finding 
‘Taylor, Dunphy went out to look for 
him. As he was passing the corner 
of a building, Taylor opened fire on 
him with a double-barrelled shot 
gun. Dunphy’s goose would have 
been cooked right there only for the 
lucky fact that only a part of one 
charge took effect in his side. But 
_he was peppered with shot from the 
top of his head to the calf of his leg. 
He came down here, and Doctor Mil- 
ler extracted fifteen shot.” 


This is only one of many-incidents — 


printed at frequent intervals in the 
Times. The country was wild and 
the men were rough. 

Then, as now, the country teemed 
with promoters endeavoring to “put 
the place on the map.” In press- 
agentry, Picotte could have rivalled 
the best publicity agents of today. 
To proclaim the opportunities and 
resources of the virgin territory in 
which he had settled, he sometimes 
went to extremes to attract attention 
“in the Eastern press. In 1883, he 
created for newspaper consumption 
an imaginary wild man who roamed 
the bordering prairies. The fellow 
apparently appeared and disappeared 
at will. Cowboys were reported tak- 
ing pot shots at him. Interest 
throughout the entire territory was 
aroused. When the hoax had reached 
its climax and began attracting na- 
tional attention, a jealous rival edi- 
tor ruthlessly exposed it. The dis- 
closure brought fiery rebuke from 
Picotte. He fumed: 

“The smart Aleck who edits the 
Bellevue Sun has killed the wild man 
‘of Camas, and thus idiotically robbed 


_ iniscences, 


the press of this section of a prolific 
source of items and Wood River of 
a great deal of free advertising from 
the copying of such items by the 
Eastern and foreign press. The next 
sensation imagined by the Times’ 
numerous and brilliant staff of con- 
tributors will be copyrighted, trade- 
marked, patented, and protected in 
every other way possible, in order to 
have it last until its originators shall 
be done with it.” 

The editor took his revenge some 
months later, following cessation of 
the Sun, when he lashed: 

“With yesterday’s issue the Belle- 
vue Sum suspended publication, and 
ceased to disgrace by its appearance 
the town in which it was published. 

“The Sun was, without a doubt, 
the worst-looking and most miser- 
ably edited paper we have ever seen. 
Its ‘editor’ (Heaven save the mark!) 
was evidently a public school abor- 
tion and country newspaper ‘devil’ 
who would not earn $10 a week in 
the Times office where good printers 
have earned as high as $45 per week.” 

While the old editor was attempt- 
ing to build the country and encour- 
age newcomers, the hundreds of 
mines, both large and small, were 
gradually petering out. By 1900, few 
vestiges of the once booming valley 
remained. There remained only rem- 
thousands of prospect 
holes, and ghost camps with their 
ramshackle houses and abandoned 
streets overgrown with weeds. 

Ketchum, which had been plotted 
into blocks and boulevards covering 
two square miles and which had 
abounded with all the excitement of 
a frontier settlement, in a decade had 
turned from a mining to a grazing 
center. Sheepherders slumped in 
chairs on wooden sidewalks or porch- 
es in front of the few business houses 
where the cumbrous miners’ boots 
had formerly trod. Purchases of 
supplies and equipment by sheepmen, 
tourists, fishermen and hunters kept 
the village alive. 

Ketchum sporadically burst into 
activity each spring and continued to 
thrive throughout the summer 
months, but as soon as the first wintry 
blasts began frisking the foothills 
and threats of snow magnified, the 
few residents terminated their vari- 
ous businesses and either “holed up” 
for the winter or struck out for 
warmer climates and the more popu- 
lated areas. Those persons were 
considered most’ fortunate who could 
and did move farthest south. 

Winter’s favorite and most-often- 
indulged-in recreation was sitting 
around the kitchen stove after the 
chores were done and the children 
started off to school. Few of the 
residents considered skiing as a sport. 
None realized its possibilities. To 
them skiing was hazardous, for they 
knew so little about it. Most of 
their skiing knowledge was confined 
to what is known among sportsmen 
as a Schuss-or high-speed running, 
skis pointed straight downhill, knees 
and skis together with weight for- 
ward. Side-slipping, stembrakes or 
snow plows, Christianas, Telemarks, 
and other maneuvers which make pos- 
sible the negotiating of steep slopes 
were unknown. Skiing for them was 

(Continued on page 57) 
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In Great Britain and Ireland it costs Jess for sightsee- 
ing and /ess to enjoy the best things in travel. Come 
over and step back through the centuries. Come and 
be amazed at the slowed-down tempo of your spend- 
ing, when your dollars, quarters and dimes take on the 
thrift purchasing power of the native pounds, shillings 
and pence. 

Now, as never before, these islands are the centre 
of Everything, and all the more you'll enjoy your visit 
when you realize that you save a pound here, a shilling 
there all along the lime. 

The modern British and Irish Railway Services 
bring you safely, swiftly and comfortably to every 
high point in history and literature and to every 
vantage point for glorious adventuring. Go to the 
Continent, if you must, by the constant cross-channel 
services. Write for free booklets to C. M. Turner, 
General ‘Traffic Manager, Dept.12,9 Rockefeller Plaza 
(16 West 49th St.), New York; L. T. Jones, Middle- 
West representative, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 

Ill.; J. D. Cameron, Pacific Coast representative, 
412 West 6th St., Los Angeles, Cal.; or 
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RAILWAYS 
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Exhibits at the New York 
World’s Fair. Actually step 
aboard a British train, fully 
equipped with every mod- 
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EUROPE « MEXICO 
eSOVIET UNION 


You see how life is really lived 
—you meet the people — you 
travel with companions of your 
own mental age in a small in- 
formal group—those things best 
done together are done co- 


operatively; otherwise you pur- 
sue your own interests—services 
are generously inclusive. 


SCANDINAVIA, SOVIET UNION, BALKANS 
under leadership of Julien Bryan. London, 
Sweden, Aland Islands, Finland, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Kiev, Rumania, Bulgaria, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice. Sailing July 3. $765 
Back Aug. 31 


e 
SCANDINAVIA, FINLAND. SOVIET UNION, 
Leader to be announced. Denmark, Sweden, 
North Cape Cruise, Lapland, Fin- 
Leningrad, Moscow, London. 
Sailing July 1. Back Aug. 22 
e 


“INSIDE EUROPE” 
pices American Student Union. 
Copenhagen, Helsingfors, 
Stockholm, Oslo, 
students only. 
Back Aug. 22 


e 
THE SOVIET UNION (third season) under 
leadership of Robert Magidoff, an American 
writer resident in the Soviet Union for the 
past 5 years, London, Copenhagen, Stock- 
holm, Helsingfors, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Ukraine, Caucasus, Black Sea, Crimea. $498 
Sailing July 1. Back Sept. 5 


e 
CYCLING IN HOLLAND AND_ FRANCE 
with short sojourns in London, Paris, Bel- 
gium, under leadership of Catherine Wood- 
ruff, Assist, Director of The Open Road. For 
college students only. Sailing June 
27. Back Aug. 27 


e 
MEXICO IN PROGRESS (second season) 
under leadership of Herbert. Weinstock. An 
unusually complete survey. Sailing 

July 6. Back Aug. 15 


(fourth season). Aus- 
p London, 
Leningrad, Moscow, 
Amsterdam, Paris. For 
Sailing July 1. 


Steamship passage Third Class 
except for “‘Mexico in Progress.” 
For information regarding itiner- 
aries, social and cultural pro- 
grams, etc., on these and other 
trips address; 


THE OPEN ROAD 


8 W.407*ST, y 
NEW YORK 


Cooperating: in the Soviet Union with 
Intourist 


“WORLD’S FINEST RADIO” 


* 


30 
TUBE 
CUSTOM 
BUILT 


SCOTT PHILHARMONIC 


HE Scott Philharmonic is generally recog- 

i nized today as ‘‘the World’s Finest and 
r most powerful Radio Receiver’. Each one 
is hand made to order, with the precision of a 
flne watch, by highly skilled laboratory techni- 
cians, from the finest quality parts, 
in its design are not only the best proved gen- 
eral developments in radio, but also many pat- 
ented developments of our own world famous 
Research Laboratories which are used exclusively 


Dept. 3 


. 


Tullio Serafin, Lauritz Melchior, 
as well as world leaders in science, industry, 
government, and other critical listeners in 
America and 153 foreign countries, 


30 DAYS TRIAL IN YOUR HOME 
Enjoy the incomparable performance of a Scott 
HN yon home for a0 days 

eral time payment plan. Ni 
THRU STORES. hee 


GET SPECIAL OFFER! 


_E.H.SCOTT RADIO LABS. 
4462 Ravenswood Ave, 
Dept. 33B9, Chicago, Ill. 
Send all facts, order 
blank, and special offer. 
No obligation. 


Name 


STUDIOS: 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, Los Angeles 
eS aes 
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SUGGESTIONS FOR WINTER CRUISES 


DATE SHEEP 

Feb. 10 President Monroe .. 
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Every Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Saturday, Sunday 


PORTS OF CALL 


LINE TIME COST 
AROUND THE WORLD CRUISES—REGULAR SERVICE 
Am. President Line.104 days 970.00 up Ist ..... ...21 Ports, 14 Countries. Every four weeks 
thereafter. 
MEDITERRANEAN CRUISES 
Ttalian Line... -..1- 40 days 340.00 up Tourist ....15 Calls. 
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AROUND SOUTH AMERICA 


40 days 725.00 up 
46 days 720.00 up 


13 Ports-—8 Countries. 
14 Ports—9 Countries. 


SOUTH AMERICA—AFRICA—MEDITERRANEAN 


i Skis RIO NG, neiro, Cape Town, East Coast of 
Fr a ar are segs ce aed Mediterranean. 


AROUND AFRICA 


ING Gus} cceeepeagsmeiaoe 63 days CicMOAUWIMTT REA biecitog ¢ ... Completely Around Africa. 
SOUTH AMERICA—EAST COAST 
S INC: os. -00 GE eiciastevenate Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Montevideo, Buenos 
gaan fies: owe 770.00 om Tontiae Aires. Sailing fortnightly thereafter. 
480.00 up off season a5 Pesto 
i ics ...s++..Rio de Janeiro, Santos, Sao Paulo, Monte-— 
pacar ci dinoe ss Tose 0 ere Aires. Sailing fortnightly 
480.00 up off sedson thereafter. 


COAST-TO-COAST CRUISE—N.Y. TO CALIFORNIA 
VIA HAVANA, PANAMA CANAL—ACAPULCO (MEXICO) 


275.00 up O.W. Cabin 135.00 up O.W. Tourist 


SL RBS Zoe 00 mupii sie oe 


243.00 up R.T. Tourist 


WEST INDIES CRUISES FROM NEW YORK 


Wunard® Mai siecsieareters 8 days 9750: tsp. sa pare ...... Nassau, Havana. rede 
ard’ s. cs. onesies LO days 9 S207 /00Sup) city ter .....St. Thomas, Martinique, Trinida r ¥ 
NE Ra ae shoo La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, Panama, 
Kingston, Jamaica, Havana. ‘a 
HER Fudko , St. Pierre, Fort de France, Bridge- 
Holland-Am,. ...... 18 days 220: 00h apa see pele oe Bee ee of Soe ees Guan 
Curacao, Cristobal, Kingston, Havana. 
Anchor Line 12 days 22k SOU Up: raicloxsie ....Port au Prince, Kingston, Santiago, Ha- 
RoC to oF ence vana, Nassau. 
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(Otninien gel easy UA 8 days 97.50 up .......-... Nassau, Havana. ; 
Holland-Am. ...... 18 days DP OOMI Up geteeraierevereve’s Same as Feb. 4th Cruise. 
Guanine aierete onucte 18 days PAPO E) ob 5 SRS HOA Same as Feb. 4th Cruise. 
Cunard! Fics siciskeeiets 8 days OF 50 attipa a stereo viene! Nassau, Havana, Nassau. 
N.G.L .. 13 days 160500) ap) Sie = ninte Port au Prince, Kingston, Cartagena, Pan- 
eS AAR ama, Havana. 
Holland-Am. ...... 6 days 60.00 UP cee tens vig Bermuda. = 
: JOOMUp) te he cto ... Virgin Islands, Martinique, Barbados, Trini- 
Holland-Am. ...... 14 days 175.00 up en rea Curae: Kee 
Holland-Am. ...... 6 days 6OL00Rupy sent ORENO-c Bermuda. 
(@istan dew arenes .. 8 days 97.50 up ....-...... Nassau, Havana, Nassau. 
REGULAR SERVICE WEST INDIES 
i i : ...sesees+sSailing every Wednesday thereafter to Ja- 
United Fruit..... .. 15 days 210.00 up ee wey enti | eons Zodes 
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United Fruit....... 15 days 210.00 up ie every Baturdy ou. Cause eae 
United, Bruit... ¢.)0% 12 days UGSeOO Maps | Aes eisiereetete Sailing every other Saturday thereafter to 


Santiago, Guatemala, Honduras. 


NASSAU—MIAMI—HAVANA 


Mumnargo lLine..... 12 days 135-00 Du pr vaty geese’ . Sailing fortnightly thereafter. 
MIAMI—NASSAU SERVICE 
GlarkesSSice ens yee 1 day 17.00 up (one way).. Miami, Nassau, Miami (twice weekly there- 
24.50 (round trip) after). 
WEST INDIES FROM MIAMI, FLA. 
GlarkersS. S.careaaaras 7 days US: asc one EeoD Port au Prince, Kingston, Havana, Miami 


(every Saturday thereafter to April 6th). 


AROUND SOUTH AMERICA AIR CRUISES 
FROM MIAMI, FLA. 


Pan-American 21 days—1185 All inclusive rate— 
Airways Shore excursions, etc. 


Regular service either East to West or 


to to West to East of S. A. 
32 days—1460 
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It’s true what they 


say about 


Ait 


Inspiring . . . enchanting 
... thrilling . . . hospitable 
5s imexpensive . . . 
Finland has been called all 
these by delighted travelers. 
They’re all true. 


The exchange is so favorable 
that you can spend more time, 
have more fun, buy more things 
in this grand country of the 
North. Come and enjoy striking, 
modern Helsinki, contrasting 
with ancient Turku and Viipuri. 
Explore the fascinating lake 
region and other inland beauty 
spots. Good trains, modern hotels 
and friendly people make travel 
a pleasure in Finland. Come this 
summer, 

In 1940—The Olympics in Helsinki! 
See your Travel Agent for 


full details, or write for 
Booklet E. 


\ 


\ \ 3. 
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FINNISH 


TRAVEL INFORMATION BUREAU 


630 FIFTH AVE, NEW YORK 


RIGHT LEIRES 


“The newest ships, and the oldest 
line,’ down to the warm sun of 


SOUTH AFRICA 


From Southampton Thursdays (one day 
after the “Queen Mary” docks there from 
‘New York) ... then two weeks to Cape- 
town via Madeira, on great new motor- 

liners. Local travel agents, or the General 
Passenger Representatives: 


THOS. COOK & SON, 587 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 


IDAHO’S NEW BONANZA 
(Continued from page 55) 


a means of getting over deep snow 
on the flats and on the gentler slopes, 
but it was not a sport. 

Then Count Felix Schaffgotsch and 
Count Hans Wilczek, Austrian noble- 
men, and C. N. Proctor, Boston ski 
expert, visited the valley in March, 
1936. When they announced that 
Sun Valley had been purchased, and 
that the new hotel would be started 
the first of May, native inhabitants 
gasped and shook their heads, 

They were amazed to read in the 
newspapers that their community was 
ideal for a winter sports playground. 
Their six months of winter and five 
feet of snow, dreaded each fall with 
increasing discomfiture, were now 
being proclaimed to the world as their 
greatest asset. 

The scene changed almost over 
night. In barren Sun Valley where 
ranching had been conducted on a 
moderate scale, a luxurious lodge 
virtually sprang up with an open-air 
swimming pool and every modern 
convenience. Another lodge, a theater, 
stores, and everything that goes 
toward the making of a complete 
village followed with an eye to 
Switzerland for architecture. Ski 
lifts webbed up the mountainside. A 
miniature lake was created by dam- 
ming up Trail Creek which unob- 
structed had for centuries carried 
down the melt of snows off the 


rugged Sawtooth Range, so-named 
because of its jagged skyline that re- 
sembles a huge saw blade lying on its 
back. Other additions included stables 
and a rodeo ground. 

Meanwhile, Ketchum became the 
town of “thirteen saloons and one 
church.” General stores, restaurants, 
pool halls, the single hotel, and even 
the post office were converted into 
“clubs” where drinking and gambling 
thrived unmolested. Idaho, which 
evidently has a law forbidding such 
activities, finally clamped down in 
August, 1937. The establishments, 
however, were soon reopened after 
they had been incorporated as social 
clubs, an act which apparently frees 
them from restraint. 

Barbers, farmers, clerks and other 
local residents moved in to take 
charge of faro, roulette, craps and 
other games of chance. Some took 
jobs as clerks, doorkeepers, bartend- 
ers, bellhops, and at miscellaneous 
work connected with either Sun Val- 
ley village, or Ketchum enterprises. 

Ketchum entered upon its greatest 
era of prosperity with renewed vigor, 
Where the old prospector used to ply 
his pick and shovel in search of hid- 
den wealth, sportsmen from all over 
the world now ply the ski pole. The 
new bonanza, a glittering white in- 
stead of a gold yellow or silver gray, 
lies on the surface, not underneath. 


STRONGHOLDS OF INDIA’S WARRIOR KINGS 
(Continued from page 31) 


in India was repeatedly exposed. 

The travelers’ tales of Marco Polo 
and others, who mention elephants 
carrying turrets of timber on their 
backs in which were twelve to six- 
teen fighting men in armor, can 
hardly be accurate. It is improbable 
that elephants were ever used with 
such unwieldy burdens. But the ef- 
fect of their massed numbers must 
have been terrific. In 1022 A.D., 
after the capture of Gwalior, Mah- 


‘mud of Gazni mustered thirteen hun- 


dred elephants, and as many as three 
thousand confronted Kutb ud Din 
Aibak, the conqueror of Delhi. The 
accounts of elephants in later medie- 
val times become more fantastic: in 
the thirteenth century the Sultan of 
Bedar in the Deccan wears a suit of 
gold inlaid with sapphires and has a 
following of two hundred elephants 
in gilded armor. Their trainers and 
doctors always accompanied the ani- 
mals during a campaign and were 
severely punished for neglect of duty. 

The three great centers of British 
rule in India—Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay—each now grown into a 
giant metropolis on the western plan, 
developed from small garrisons of 
the old East India Company sta- 
tioned under the shadow of Forts 
William and St. George. Strangely 
enough little remains of these forts 
nowadays to impress the traveler. 
The squat octagonal outline of Fort 
William on the Hooghly River bank 
is dwarfed by the majestic propor- 
tions of the white marble Victoria 
Memorial looming half a mile away 
across the. open Maidan; and the 
“Fort” in Bombay signifies the busi- 


ness center of the town, shared by a 
certain portion of the European resi- 
dents. Delhi and Agra Forts still 
inherit something of the great im- 
perial tradition when associated with 
ceremonial occasions, such as the 
Jubilee Durbar. But even in the 
zenith of Mogul days the great bat- 
tlemented towers encased a palace 
rather than a fortress, so that dis- 
aster followed rapidly in the wake of 
the padishah’s increasing taste for 
Persian decorations and sumptuous 
materials. 

The early and more virile archi- 
tecture of the time of Akbar (1556- 
1605) was essentially Rajput, and it 
was the work of the master builders 
at the courts of the semi-independent 
Princes of Rajputana who later main- 
tained its native vigor on the rugged 
lines of military necessity. The 
Rajput kingdoms formerly spread 
over most of Hindustan, and though 
now they have shrunk into the 
deserts and sandy wastes, their 
fortresses and strongholds still frown 
down from the tops of the rugged 
hills that stretch across the heart 
of India. 

But before going to the north we 
should glance at one of the many 
surviving forts of Southern India, 
built originally by Dravidian and 
other races before they were ab- 
sorbed by their Aryan conquerors. 
Dominating their districts with their 
grim and forbidding exteriors these 
forts were continually occupied and 
embellished within by their Hindu 
rulers. Typical is the great eleventh 
century fort of Vellore near Arcot. 

(Continued on page 58) 
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With the World’s Most Powerful 
DIESEL-ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


On the Famous East Coast 


ORANGE BLOSSOM 
SPECIAL 


26 HOURS, 15 MINUTES 


NEW YORK TO MIAMI 


One night out. Speed with comfort. 
The smoothest-riding train to Florida. 
All-Pullman—no extra fare. Lv. New 
York City, Penna. Station 1:25 P. M. 
Three other trains to Florida daily. 


West Coast 
ORANGE BLOSSOM SPECIAL 
Faster than ever to Savannah, Jack- 
sonville, Tampa, St. Petersburg, other 
West Coast resorts. Lv. New York 
City, Penna. Sta. daily at 1:30 P.M. 
THE SILVER METEOR 
NEW STREAMLINED DE LUXE 
COACH TRAIN TO FLORIDA 


First trip from New York Feb. 2. 
Three “sailings” a week from New 
York to Savannah, Jacksonville, 
West Palm Beach, Miami, Tampa, 
St. Petersburg. 


FLORIDA SUNBEAM—from Cleve- 


land, Detroit and Cincinnati to Florida. 


Consult your ticket agent or...S. B. 
Murdock, General Passenger Agent, 
12 West 51st Street, New York, N. Y. 


ALL SEABOARD TRAINS ARE 
COMPLETELY AIR-CONDITIONED 


SEABOARD 
RAILWAY 
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Arthur Towle, 
London, England. 


Gleneagles Hotel 


PERTHSHIRE 


Descriptive Literature (No. 208) and full 
particulars from C. M. Turner, Associated 
British and Irish Railways Inc., 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza (16 West 49th Street), New York, or 
Controller, LMS Hotels, 


RESTAURANT AND SLEEPING CAR EXPRESSES FROM LONDON 


SCOTLAND 


Theodore De Witt, President 
R. F Marsh, Vice-President 


He eee 
MOST CONVENIENT LOCATION 
IN WASHINGTON 


That’s what travelers say about the 
Hotel Continental, opposite Union 
Station (no taxi fares) and the 
Capitol. Air-conditioned bedrooms 
available. Outside rooms from $2.00 


single. C. J. Cook, Manager. 


Hote 
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ington 


Make Charper Photo Enlargements | 


SEE-SHARP 


A welcome invention 
for photographers. 


SEE-SHARP is a focus- 
ing device that makes 
a pin-head look like a 
bull’s-eye. Makes images 
on the enlarger far 
brighter and_ magnifies 
three times. When sharp 
on the SEE-SHARP 
it is needle-sharp on prints. At your dealer 
or direct. Price $2.00. R. P. CARGILLE, 
Dept. 1702S, 118 Liberty St., New York. 
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L O N D ON 


stay at the 


HOTEL WASHINGTON 
CURZON STREET, MAYFAIR, W.1. 


Thoroughly 


up-to-date with every 
modern convenience, central heating, 
telephone and running hot and cold 
water in all bedrooms. 


TERMS MODERATE 
LADY HONYWOOD, 
Managing Director 


WHY DON'T YOU TRAVEL ? 


$20 takes you to Central America; $70 on a 22 
day trip to France and Holland; $18 on a Mis- 
sissippi River cruise; $389 around the world. 
Large outside rooms and good meals included. 
Via motor-vessel, freighter, or cargo-passenger 
ship—the pleasant way thousands of teachers, 
physicians, authors—even movie stars—are going. 
Hundreds of low cost trips to practically every- 
where. Prove you can afford to travel. Send 25c 
Travel Guide. "HARIAN PUBLIGATIONS” Dest. 

uide, ICATIONS, Dept. 
EJ 270 Lafayette Street, N. Y. C. ae 


l also want: 


HOW TO 


cost. 160 pages. Regularly $1.25, but special 
Price for short time only ee Sogotnn te me oae 


All Three Books for $1.50 


THE AMERICAN ROUTE 
TO NORTHERN EUROPE 
Denmark - Sweden - Finland 


Poland - Russia 


S/S “SCANPENN” 
S/S “SCANYORK”’ 
S/S ““SCANMAIL” 
S/S “SCANSTATES” 
ALL OUTSIDE STATEROOMS WITH 
BATH OR SHOWER 
Excellent Cuisine — Courteous Service 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE 
5 Broadway 1 Bourse Bldg. 
New York, N. Y. Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 


For Travelers Everywhere 


THE 1939 
LITTLE GREEN BOOK 
A Shoppers’ Round-the-World Guide 


Send 10c for handling to Deane Dickason, 
Box 46, Grand Central Annex, New York 


Bind Your Copies of 
TRAVEL 


Handsomely bound 
cloth, stamped in 


in . blue 
gold, the 


binder has the appearance of a 
rich- volume. Postpaid, $2.00. 


TRAVEL 
116 East 16th St., N. Y. 
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It was later occupied by Narsingh, 
one of the Vijayanagar Rajas about 
1500 A.D. Gaunt and severe as it 
looks, yet in its interior it possesses 
exquisitely carved temples and pa- 
vilions with monolith pillars sculp- 
tured to represent various animals 
and monsters, while one of the ceil- 
ings, a marvel of patient industry, 
contains a centerpiece representing a 


fruit round which parrots are clus-: 


tered in a circle, hanging by their 
claws with their heads down towards 
the fruit. 

Gwalior Fort is the richest and 
finest example of a great Hindu fort 
in Central India. It is the most 
easterly of the strongholds held by 
Mahratta chieftains, and is believed 
to have been founded in the sixth 
century A.D. when Toramuna, a 
tributary prince under the Guptas, re- 
belled and became sovereign of all 
the territory between the Jumna and 
the Narbudda. 

Many buildings occupy the elevat- 
ed plateau stretching for two or 
three miles in length, the most fa- 
mous of which is the Man Singh 
Palace, also called the Chit Mandir 
or Painted Palace, as the walls are 
covered with a profusion of colored 
tiles and bands of mosaic in designs 
of candelabra, Brahmani ducks, ele- 
phants and peacocks enameled blue 
and green and gold. From the win- 
dows of the small Sas Bahu Tem- 
ple a fine view is obtained of the 
eastern cliff of the fortress and of 
the white marble palace of the pres- 
ent Maharaja with its parks and 
menageries of wild beasts. 

Akbar the Great, the first architect 
of modern India, did more to con- 
solidate its frontiers than any other 
ruler. On a commanding height 
overhanging the east bank of the In- 
dus, a little south of the point where 
it receives the Kabul River, he built 
Attock Fort in 1583 and established 
the ferry there which it commands. 

Steep ravines divide certain por- 


_ tions of the fort and separate it from 


the village below. The old round 
towers and extensive lines of walls 
are most imposing in appearance and 
give the effect of an ancient baronial 
castle, though on a larger scale than 
the usual European castle. 

Akbar also built the Hari Parbat 
Fort that surmounts the isolated hill 
rising 250 feet high on the northern 
outskirts of Srinagar, the capital of 
Kashmir, In the lawless country be- 
yond the Indus the people of Darel 
inhabit only fort villages, but on the 
Gilgit side a more settled life is en- 
joyed in the valleys. In the extreme 
north even finer examples may be 
found. In Hunza the old white- 
washed castle of Baltit with its bal- 
conies and bow windows command- 
ing magnificent views is a conspicu- 
ous object for many miles against 
the 20,000 foot, high Karakoram 
range. Not far away the Mir of 
Hunza, who incidentally claims to 
be the lineal descendant of Alexan- 
der the Great, possesses another seat, 
the equally ancient castle of Alltit, 
standing on the edge of a cliff sur- 
rounded on its other sides by dense 
orchards of apricot trees. 

Aurangzeb, “the iconoclast,” fool- 
ishly reversed the tolerant policy of 
his predecessors and thereby headed 
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for the disruption of his empire. All 


the master masons that Shah Jahan 
had employed in the long construc- 
tion of the Taj Mahal—some of them 
being paid as much as a thousand ru- 
pees a month—left Delhi and scat- 


tered to the courts of the feudatory 


Hindu chiefs. From that time Mogul 
architecture suffered a decline, but to 
it we owe some of the masterpieces 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries in the smaller Indian States, 
such as Bharatpur with its palace, 


the noble fortress-palace of Bir — 


Singh Deo at Orchha near Ihansi. 
With their harmonious grouping of 


. buildings and cupolas clustered at the 


four corners according to traditional 
Hindu symbolism these stately piles 
produce a singularly pleasing skyline, 
The facade is sometimes suggestive 
of a Venetian palace, but in the most 
delicate decoration of carving there 
is_ nothing of that self-conscious 


“striving after effect which character- 


izes the modern architectural stylist. 

The great Rajput fortresses of 
Jodhpur, Bikaner and Amber date 
from the sixteenth century. Jodhpur 
has been the capital of the Marwar 
State since 1211. It was the city of 
Jodhpur where Humayun, the father 
of Akbar, and his followers, sought 
refuge after being driven out of Ag- 
ra by Sher Khan. The Fort stands 
up boldly massed upon a rocky height 
some four hundred feet above the 
city and overlooking the plain. From 
whatever point one views it this 
splendid pile presents one of the 
most striking and magnificent sights 
in India. The rock is on every side 
scarped: on the north side the pal- 
ace is built on the edge of a per- 
pendicular cliff at least 120 feet high. 
Strong walls and numerous round 
and square towers encircle the crest 
of the hill. A massive gateway is 


the first of seven barriers thrown 


across the zigzag ascent, each of 
them having immense portals manned 
by separate guards. 

Bikaner was founded in 1488 by a 
prince of the Rathor warrior oe 
of Jodhpur. He set out with o 
hundred horse and five hundred foot 
soldiers to win for himself a kingdom 


in the desert lands to the north—“in © 


the country called Jangal which is 
hard to conquer.” He won it and 
his heirs still hold today an area 
almost as large as Holland and Bel- 
gium combined. 


Amber was originally built by the 


Meras and was taken by the Rajputs — 


in the eleventh century. It was the 
capital of the State of Jaipur till 
1728, when it was abandoned for the 
present city of Jaipur, and now lies 
ruined and deserted. The Palace of 
Amber was built in the middle of the 
seventeenth century and once con- 
tained fabulous treasures; it is suf 


rounded by forts on neighboring hills, 


in one of which is still secretly and 
jealously guarded the unbelievable 
wealth of jewels and other treasures. 
Only once after his coronation is the 
Maharaja himself conducted to view 
the sight of them. ‘ 


Such are some of the masterpieces - 


of the architectural and engineering 
skiil of old India. Many more might 
be described, but these we have men- 


tioned will serve to indicate the mag- 


nitude of Indian achievement. 
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BELGIUM 


‘eb. 19, 20—Carnivals at Binche, Alost 
and St. Vith 

‘eb. 25, 26—Carnival at Ostend 

far. 12 to 26—International Fair at Brus- 


sels 
far. 25—Pilgrimage to Notre Dame de la 
Brouffe at Mariembourg 


CANADA 


‘eb. 9 to 12—Winter Carnival at Banff, 

Alberta 

‘eb. 18, 19—-Women’s Dominion Ski Cham- 

pionships, Seigniory Club, Montebello, 

Quebec 

Quebec Provincial Championships, Lac 
Beauport, Quebec 

St. Agathe Ski Club Meet, Laurentian 
Mountains 

‘feb. 23 to 25—Intercollegiate Champion- 

ships, St. Margaret’s, Quebec 

Northwest Intercollegiate Ski Champion- 

- ships, Vancouver, British Columbia 

Annual Dogsled Derby at Quebec City 

‘eb. 24 to 26—Dominion Championships for 

Men at Fort William, Ontario 

far. 4—-Interscholastic Ski Meet at the 

Seigniory Club, Quebec 


FRANCE 


‘eb. .4, 5—Pyrenees Ski Jumping Cham- 
pionships at Luchon-Superbagnéres 

‘eb. 9—King Carnival LXI Enters Nice 

‘eb. 11, 12—Federal and International Ski 
Meet at Les Rousses 

‘eb, 12—Carnivals at Nice, Cannes and 
Menton; Mimosa Festival at St. Raphael 
Grand Pardon at Saint Malo 

‘eb. 16—Battle of Flowers at Nice 

feb. 2i—Mardi Gras Celebrations through- 
out France, especially on the Riviera 

Seb. 28 to Mar. 8—28th International 
Championships of the French Ski Feder- 
ation at Luchon-Superbagnéres 

Miar. 6—Grand Prix of Nice, Flat Racing 

Mar. 12—Interclub Slalom at Chamonix 

Mar. 20 to 26—International Tennis Cham- 
pionships at Antibes and Juan-les-Pins 


GERMANY 
?eb. 12—International Ski Jumping Con- 
tests for the ‘‘Silver Gams” at Kitzbiihel 


feb. 16 to 21—Carnival Celebration of the 
“Hansele’ at Donaueschingen ae Z 


feb. 19, 20—Carnival and Rose Monday 

Processions at Aachen, Bonn, Chemnitz, 
Diisseldorf, Essen, Koblenz, Niirnberg, 
Rottweil and Wiesbaden 


Mar. 2 to 5—13th International Ice Sailing 
Week at Angerburg 


Mar. 3 to 5—International Hahnenkamm 
Races at Kitzbiihel 


Mar. 5 to 13—1981st Trade Fair at Leipzig 


Mar. 30 to Apr. 2—International Contem- 
porary Music Festival at Baden-Baden 


Apr. 5 to May 7—Exposition at Diisseldorf 
Apr. 8 to 10—Historical Plays at Rothen- 
burg 


Apr. 22—Opening of the Reich Garden 
Show at Stuttgart 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Feb. 18 to Mar, 3—British- Industries Fair 
at London and Birmingham 


Feb. 20 to Mar. 4—‘‘Feis Atha Cliath” 3 


Festival at Dublin 


Mar. 1—St. David’s Day, Celebrated 
throughout Wales 

Mar. 8 to 18 and 24, 25—Competitive Mu- 
Sic Festival at Hastings 

Mar. 21 to 24—State Visit of the President 
of the French Republic 

Mar. 22—Lincolnshire Handicap at Lincoln 

Mar. 24—Grand National Steeplehase at 
Aintree ; 


Apr. 1—The Boat Race between Oxford 

and Cambridge, London (Putney — to 
ortlake) ; 

i 3—Opening of the Shakespeare Drama 

ia eStival at Stratford-on-Avon 

“pr. 6—*Royal Maundy’ Ceremony at 

Wstminstes Abbey, London 


Apr. 21, 22—International Grand Prix Mo- 
tor Racing at Cork 

Apr. 23 to May 28—Music Festival at 
London 


ITALY 


Feb. 16—Flying Chilometer Competition at 
Cortina d’Ampezzo 

Feb. 26—Foil Tournament for Women at 
Florence 

Feb. 26 to Apr. 16—XIII Tripoli Fair at 
Tripoli 

Mar. 5 to 10—Students’ Festival at Pisa 

Mar. 9—Feast of S. Francesca Romana at 
Rome 

Mar. 13—Fair at Verona 

Apr. 27 to June 8—May Music Festival at 
Florence 


SWITZERLAND 


Feb. 8, 9—Two-seater Bobsled World Cham- 
pionship at St. Moritz 

Feb. 14, 15—White Ribbon of St. Moritz 
Ski Trophy 

Feb. 18, 19—Grisons Combined Ski Races 
and Elimination Contests at Pontresina 
Downhill-Slalom Ski Races at Arosa 

Feb. 25, 26—50 Km. Endurance Ski Race, 
Col des Mosses 

Feb. 26—Parsenn Ski Derby at Davos 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 1—Carnival at Basle 

Mar. 1—Chalanda Marz Spring Festival in 
the Upper Engadine 

Mar. 18, 19—Kandahar Ski Races at Mur- 
ren 

Mar. 18 to 28—Swiss Industries Fair at 
Basle 

Mar. 24 to 26—Three-Day Ski Races at 
Davos 

Apr. 7—Battle of Nafels Celebration at 
Nafels, Glarus 

Apr. 17 or 24—Spring Festival at Zurich 

Apr. 30 or May 7—Landsgemeinde (Open- 
Air Parliaments) at Glarus, Appenzell, 
Hundwil, Wil-near-Stans, and Sarnen 


UNITED STATES 


Feb. 3 to 5—Pacific Coast Intercollegiate 
Ski Championships at Yosemite, Califor- 
nia 

Feb. 9 to 12—World’s Championship Rodeo 
_at Phoenix, Arizona 

Feb. 12 to 19—National Flower and Gar- 
den Show at Houston, Texas 

Feb. 13 to 15—Westminster Kennel Club 
Show at New York City 

Feb. 17, 18—Mid-Winter Figure Skating 
Carnival at Lake Placid, New York 

Feb. 18—Opening of the San Francisco 
World’s Fair, Treasure Island, California 
National Sportsmen’s Show Opens in New 

York City 

Feb. 18, 19—Alumni Ski Carnival at Dart- 
mouth, Hanover, New Hampshire 

Feb. 20, 22—Ski Tournament at Lake 
Placid, New York 

Feb. 21—Mardi Gras Celebrations at New 
Orleans, Louisiana 

Feb. 22—Santa Anita Derby, California 
North American 4-Man Bobsled Cham- 

pionships at Lake Placid, New York 

Feb. 22 to 26—National Mid-Winter Re- 
gatta, Long Beach, California 

Feb. 25, 26—4th Annual Horse Show and 
Hunter Trials at Palm Springs, California 

Feb. 27 to Mar. 10—Midwinter Rodeo and 
National Livestock Show at Tucson, Ari- 
zona 

Mar. 4 to 5—Hochgebirge Invitational 
Championship Title at Dartmouth, Hano- 
ver, New Hampshire 

Mar. 4 through Apr. 2—Pilgrimages to 
Natchez, Mississippi 

Mar. 12 to 19—Spring Fiesta at New Or- 
leans, Louisiana 

Mar. 13 to 18—International Flower Show 
in New York City 

Mar. 21 to 23—North and South Open Golf 
pxaepionship at Pinehurst, North Caro- 
ina 

Mar. 24 to 26—Onpen Ski Meet for the Har- 
riman Trophy at Sun Valley, Idaho 


Smart women, active women, famous 
women — leaders in every business and 
profession — you'll find them living here 
and contributing to the Club's varied ac- 
tivities as well as enjoying them. If you 
need a lift in launching your own career in 
New York, you'll find these successful 
women glad to be of help . . . you'll have an op- 
portunity to meet them at parties, lectures, dances. 


You pay for only one room—a light, airy, 
tastefully furnished one, with private bath 
—and you enjoy the entire Clubhouse. 
That means swimming pool, gym, solarium, 
library, music rooms, spacious lounges for 
entertaining. And under the same roof are 
three grand restaurants, and a complete 
body-conditioning department. 


F 


Staying at this famous Club is convenient, too 
... it's within walking distance of theatres and 
smart shops. Rates are really moderate. Write 
today and reserve your room . . . remember 
that lots of smart young business women will be 
coming to New York for the Fair. The Club is 
open to non-members. 
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Friendliness is the quality that makes the 
ships of the Red Star Line the most popular 
in ““one class” trans-Atlantic travel. Your 
fellow shipmates will accept you as a “good 
companion” in their congenial, informal 
company before you are two days at sea. 

There is a friendly helpfulness, too, 
expressed in the way every member of 
the command and crew is personally 
interested in your welfare. Whether it 
be a cheery ‘’good morning” from the 
captain...a turn about the deck with one 
of the officers...or a midnight snack 
prepared especially by your own 
steward... you'll find evidence every- 
whe.e of an eagerness to make your 
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ONE CLASS RUN-OF-THE-SHIP TO EUROPE 


$189 up round trip — Tourist Class is Top - 


BRING Y.OUR CAR $165 up 


See the real Europe far from the 
beaten tourist paths. It’s as easy 


as driving at home. We will ar- 
range all details. Your car will be 
carried uncrated in a patented 
floating garage on shipboard. 


SAILINGS 


Antwerp— Southampton 4 


YOUR LOCAL AGENT OR 


RED STAR LINE 


KONIGSTEIN STEIN 
17 BATTERY PLACE e ARNOLD BERNSTEIN LINE e NEW ORK CITY 


Michigan Theatre Bldg. 


crossing a happy one that will soon be repeated. 

Every facility of these fine ships is yours to enjoy with= 
out restriction. Broad sunny decks for helpful exercise anc 
lazy relaxation in the sea air...large public rooms for 
dancing, games, reading and movies...spacious dining 
rooms waiting with generous menus to appease your sé as 
going appetite...in fact the whole ship is completely yours. 

Join the smart crowd that know 
how to enjoy the luxury of run-o 
the-ship travel at low cost. Wri 
for beautiful booklet Tr illustrated w 
over thirty photographs (many in nat 
ral color) taken of actual passen 
gers on a trip last summer. Then 
make early reservations to insure the 
choice accommodations you desire. 
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